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PREFACE. 


“ Mani-mdla’* (Chain of Gems) has been 
ang on the four-fold thread of English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Sanskrit languages, ■with the gems 
obtained from the precious mines of the Purdnas 
and other classic works of the Hindus. At the end 
of the description of each class of gems have been 
inserted the views of the European authorities 
thereon as a knot in order to compactness. To the 
whole has been attached a Pendant forming the 
supplement, replenished with miscellaneous infor- 
mation on diverse kinds of gems. 
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i The Iktocation. 

to the goddess who chases away the dark- 
ness of ignorance ’ Her, who is ceaselessly ador- 
ed by the Holy Triad, whose form is gentleness, who 
dwells constantly in the lotus forest, whose Wtre 
resembles that of the moon, whose person is decked 
all oyer with milk-white ornaments, whose hand 
sometimes holds the hard handle of the V\n&, at 
others, the neat volume, whose favor reclaims 
people from ignorance and brings about their good, 
—hail to the word-presidmg goddess, Saraswati ^ 
*••*«* 
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A. TREATISE ON OEMS. 


Teahslation. 

1. Of the various kinds of gems, those only 
that, on examination, turn out to be sterling, should 
be treasured up. 

2. As a pure jewel is a source of manifold bless- 
ing to man, so a flawy one is the cause of diverse 
troubles, I shall therefore expose the reid proper- 
ties of precious stones. 

3 — 4. According to authorities in the science of 
precious stones, the following classification well nigh 
exhausts the more important ones : diamond, pearl, 
urcon, Tuhy, emerald, sapphire, cat’s eye, topaz, 
cymophaue, garnet, spinel or balas ruby, quartz and 
coral. 
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TsAKSIiATION. 


6. The worth, of gema fa ascertained by persons 
skilled in the knowledge of them, after examination 
of their figure, color, lawlessness or otherwise, and 
the effects deducible therefrom- 

6. Stones originating on inauspicious days and 
at unlucky moments are not only roid of any bene- 
ficial quality, but are positively harmful. 

7. Those princes that are desirous of securing 
good fortune, should procure and wear jewels of 
spotless chastity. 

8. Only such persons as have mastered the 
knowledge of gems, use them habitually, can judge 
their value with precision, and are skilled in the 
lapidary art, should be reckoned as connoisseurs of 
precious stones. 
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A TREATISB ON GEMS. 



In order to illustrate Uie influence which gems exercise over 
the destinies of mdividuafs, I ehall narrate the history of the 
classic gem, Syamaniaha 

Translation. . 

The History of Spamantala. 

9. Nighna, tlie son of Anamitra, had two sons, 

; Satrajita and his younger brother Prasena A 
great intimacy is said to have subsisted between 
Satrdjita and the divine sun. 

10 Once Satrdjita took up his abode in the sea- 
coast for the purpose of spending his time in wor- 
shipping the sun. After he had prayed long and 
intently, the ‘ king of day* appeared before him. 
Satr&jita, not perceiving tho god distinctly, said,— 

** Lord, why, notwithstanding your personal appear- 
ance before me, do I see in yea the same g}ohe 
of fire that crests the welkin ? I see no signs of 
your favor.** 
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Translation. 

11. On being thus accosted, the divino sun took 
out the gem Syanmniaha from his neck, and laid it 
out. Satrdjita could now see bis real form. His com- 
plexion was reddish like copper, nnd lustrous j his 
body was under tho middle stature ; his eyes were 
slightly ta^vny. After Satrdjita had worshipped him 
duly, the divinity said, — "Satrdjita, do you ask for 
some recompense for your merit.” Satrdjita there- 
upon asked for the gem. The sun accordingly gave 
it him and uent away. 

12. On wearing the jewd over his nock, he ap- 
peared refulgent like tho sun, and entered Dvdrakd 
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TaANsrATiojf. 

13. When the inhabitants sarr him coming, they 
hastened to that Incarnation of the Deity and 
Bearer of our sins — ^Krishna, and, bowing them- 
selves down before Mm, said, — Lord I the divine 
sun is coming hither to see ygu.” On hearing 
this, Erishna replied, with a smile, ** He whom 
you take for the sun, is king Satxdjita. Ho is com- 
ing hither, decked in tho great gem obtained by him 
from the sun. You may therefore see him without 
fear.” Thus enlightened, they went their way. 

Id, Satrdjita kept Syamaniala in his palace, 

15. This matchless gem every day produced eight 
loads* of gold. 
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Tra.nsla.tion. 

16 Thtongh its magical influence, the Mngilom 

tecamo free from drangM, serpents, conflagration, 

thieves anii famines. 

17 The gem having been deemed worthy of 

Up^ena in the opinion of Krishna, he was ^ 

Xs to havo it, but the fear of family feud res- 
trained him from taking possession of it by foree. 

18 ..I understand that Krishna eovets to 

.iei.” Lest ho a.ked for it of him, Satrdpta 
transferred it to his brother, Prasona. 
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TRANSIiATION. 

19. "WTieii worn by a clean man, it produces 
gold, but to au unclean person it indubitably 
prores fatal On one occasion, Prasena, decked in 
tbis gem, rode a-bunting into the forest There 
a lion slew both the horso and the horseman, and 
was about to depart holding the gem in his mouth, 
when Jdmbabdn, king of bears, slew him in turn, 
took the spoil home to his cell and gave it to his 
son as a gewgaw. 
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Teanslawon 

20 When the Jadavas saw that the hour for 
Prasena’s return had gone by, they doucluded that, 
■Without doubt, Hriabna had murdered bun, and ap 
propriated the gem, he having been before known 
to covet it 

21 When mteUigencc of this false accusation 
came to the knowledge of Krishna, he assembled 
the Jadu host and entering the forest by tracing the 
hoof marks of Prasena s horse, discovered the dead 
body of Prasena and bis steed By showing the 
prints of the lions paws, he exculpated himself 
from the blame laid at his doors and then began 
to search for the lion guided by the paw-marks 
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Trakslatioit. 

22. After proceeding some way, he lighted upon 
the carcass of the lion. Having regard to the rarity 
of such a gem as syamantdka^ he then proceeded to 
search for the hear in the direction pointed out by 
the traces of his paws. After having advanced 
awhile, he stationed his army in a valley ; and him- 
self entered the den of the bear. When he had 
advanced only half way, he heard the following 
soothing-speech addressed to Sukumara by his 


2S. “ Hush, child 1 Don’t you know that the gem 
of which the prince of beare, your father, forcibly 
possessed himself by slaying the lion, has been 
given to you, and that now it is your own ? ” 
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Transiation. 

24 On learning this, Erislina came forward, and 
found syamantal^a lying in the hand of the nurse 
and illumining the spot. 

25. When eyes of tiie imrso fell upon a per- 
son whom she had never seen before, and who eyed 
eagerly the prize in her band, she cried out, “ help, 
help 1 0.” 

26. Alarmed by her cries, Jambahdn 

immediately appeared on the spot, filled with 

wrath, and entered into a fierce combat with 
Krishna. Thishistcd for twenty-one days. 
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Trahslatioh. 

"W^hen the Jadu army found that he did not return 
after a week had passed they concluded him dead , 
for had he lived, (thought they) he would certainly 
have returned by this time. Under this convic - 
tion, they returned to Bwarakd, and gave out that 
Krishna had given up the ghost. 

27. On receiving this tidings, the friends of 
Krishna performed his funeral ceremonies 

28. The various articles of food offered to his 
manes contributed but to impart a fresh accession 
of strength, while engaged in the combat. 
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TEANSiATION 

29 'Wli'it tlirough pnvation, and what owing to 
the many and deep wounds inflicted by bis powerful 
adversary, Jdmbaban at length succumbed Being 
thus defeated, he bowed humbly to Krishna, and 
said, “Lord^ when all the Gods and Asuras,* Ja 
kshast and GandharvasJ could not defeat thee, what 
IS the chance of a weak beast like me, although in 
a human form? On my life, thou partakest of the 
nature of that Universal God who is the author 
of my hfe as of all else that breathe ” 
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* Adrersanes of tho Gods. 

t Dern gods who are attendaots on Kurere the Cod of wealth and 
employed on the care of his garden and treasures. — (\V iixuus.) 

1 Celestial mas ciaas who form the orchestra at the bangaeta of the 
gods aud who belong to Indres heaTen.— {t&it/) 
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TlfcAMStATION. 

80. At this, Krishna franUy confessed to his in- 
carnation for hearing the sins of this ^rorld. 

31. Highly satisfied at this frank avoival, Jam- 
habdn began to shampoo Krishna’s body, with a 
view to reYieving tlie pain incident to the late 
combat, 

32, Jdmbabdn again reverentially bowed, and, 
by way of paying suitable respect to Krishna for 
having condescended to come to lus dwelling, bes- 
towed on him the hand of Ins daughter, Jdmbabati. 

33 He also presented his divino guest with the 
gem SyamantaKa. Although fully alive to the im- 
propnety of depriving his friendly^ host of the 
jewel, Knshna was obliged to accept it, in order to 
^Tipe out the stigma that had attached to his name. 
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Teahsiation. 

34. Then Krishna returned to Dwdrak^ with 
Jdmbabatf. His unexpected return infused such 
joy into the people, as made even the old young. 
All the men and women of tho Jadu race flocked 
to Vasudeva and expressed their heart-felt congra- 
tulations. 

35. Krishna now related all that had befallen 
the gem ; and finally bestowing it on Satrajita, 
wiped out the * damned spot’ on his fair fame. He 
then sent Jimbabatf to the inner apartments. 
Satrajita now became a prey to fear for having 
groundlessly blamed Krishna, and married bis 
daughter Satyabhdmd to him, by way of concilia- 
tion. 
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TBANSIiATlON. 

36 Akrura, Kritabarma, SataAbanvS. and other 

iddaras had before this sought the hand of Satya- 
ihdmd. Now seeing that Satrdji^gare her away 

to Krishna, they felt insulted 

the father. Akrura. Kritabarma, &o., said to Sata- 
«-“L0! Satrdjlta isa villain: see he has 

given away Satyabhdmd to Krishna slighfang us 

Itown with him 1 my do you not slay him and 
possess yourselves of the matchless jewel held hy 
him? It Krishna prove hostile to you. depend 
upon it, we shall be at your hac k.” 
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Translation. 

37, Satadhanva consented. In the meanwhile, 
Krishna with a view to confirming Durjyodhana in 
his belief that the Pdndavas had been burnt to death 
in the house of lac, went to BaranAbata in order to 
perform, their funeral obsequies. 

38. Taking advantage of his absence, Sata- 
dhanvA murdered SatrAjita while asleep and took 
possession of Syamantaka. SatyabhAmfi, all grief 
for the death of her father, immediately went to 
BAranAbata and said to Krishna, “ SatadhanvA has 
murdered my father and stolen the gem Syamaniaka, 
because he gave away my hand to you ; now, 
I leave it to you to do the needful.” 
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TaANstATioir. 

39. Although, this intelligence 'filled Krishna 
with delight, ( the cause whereof will appear in the 
sequel ), he feigned wrath and with blood-shot eyes, 
said, ^^OSatyet This proceeding of Satadhanvd 
has not disgraced your sire but me, and woe unto 
the wretch for it. Unless you ascend the tree where 
the bird has taken shelter, you can not kill it.” 

40. Pray, fohear to bewail the loss of your 
father” Thus having soothed Satyabhamd, Vslsu- 
deva returned to DwAraki and taking Baladeva aside, 
said, “Prasena, as you know, was slain m the 
forest by a lion, now Satrdjita also has been killed 
by SatadhanvA These two having died, Syamantaha 
will be ours.” 
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Translation, 

41. "Do you therefore. Sir, get up, and prepare 
for slaying Satadhanvd ” Baladeva replied : — " Bo 
it so.” Hearing that Krishna and Balardma were 
preparing for battle against him, Satadhanva asked 
the aid of Kritabarmd. “ I shall not ho able to 
compete ■with Krishna and Balardma,” was the 
ansn'er of Kritabarmd Satadhanva now applied 
to Akrura. Akmra said, " He who by one kick 
shook the three worlds, who has brought about the 
widowhood of the wives of mighty Asuras, who by 
his discus subdues powerful enemies, is an overmatch 
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Teanslatioh. 

, ™ tViP crnds not to speak of weak men like us ; 
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TuANSiATION. 

nay, not oven in your death-bed.” Satadhanr^ 
agreeing to this, Akrura accepted the gem. 

43. living given the jewel to Akrura, Satadhanvd 
mounted a mare which could go a hundred jojanas'* 
a day, and departed. On hearing of his escape, 
Krishna and Balardma yoked to a car the four 
horses named Saivya, Sugriva, Meghapushpa and 
BaUhaka and hastened in pursuit of the fugitive. 

44i. After having gone a hundred jojanas in one 
day, the mare of Sat^banvd died of fatigue in a 
woodland tract close to Mithild t So he was obliged 
to continue his journey on foot, 
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* A particular measure of dutaace, scmctimes regarded ae about 
equal to an European league, (» e four or fire English miles, but more 
correctly »4 irords or about TUae milea ; according to other calcula- 
tions£>2^ English mtles, and according to 8oraCE>8 irotdi) JWiLtJaMs) 
*ij« also Mr. Uioodlxt's interesting paper on CudJutic /(mains of 
Behar, jwgo 211, No. CLXXX^of the Journal of the Anatie ^lelf 
t Tbe Modem Oade. 
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Translation. 


45. IVlien Krishna came to the spot, he said to 
Balardma ! *' Please stay here, rrhile I go fo have 
the life of this slave. Our horses has come upon 
this unsightly spectacle here. They should not 
therefore go forward.*’ 

46. Baladera accordingly remained in the car. 
After having proceeded only two miles or more, 
Krishna sent his discus from a distance and cut off 
the head of the fugitive. Next he examined 
SatadhanvA’s body and searched his clothes for 
Syamantal-a, hnt in vain. He returned to Baladcva 
and communicated his disappoinment. “ We have 
slain SatadUanvd to no purpose, because that pLak 
of perfection, Syamantaha was not with him.” 
At this Balatdma flew into a towering rage— 
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Tbansiation. * 

“ 0 fie I Krishna,’* exclaimed he, “ Your cupidity 
has struck me dumb. I forgive you in this matter, 
as you are my brother, but had it been any body 
else, by Heaven, he would never have raised his 
head more. The path lies before you, g& wherever 
you like. As for me, I have no further need of 
Dw&rakd, no further need of such a brother as you, 
no further need of friends and relatives. A truce 
to your false protestations.'’ After having thus 
vented his rage, Baladeva left the scene, notwith- 
standing the reiterated attempts of Krishna to dis- 
suade him j and went to Videha. 

47. The king of that place lavished costly presents 
upon him and conducted him to his palace. Balardma 
became domiciled thcra Krishna returned to Dwdra- 
kd. *While Baladeva was staying under the roof 
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TBANSIiATION. 

of Hns Janafci, I)uryodh^_. son of Dhritara- 
V Wn Unrnt frooiliim thc principles of mace-warfare. 

4,8 ’ After tlirco years had elapsed, Babhru, TTgra- 
other JAdavas, visited tho palaco of 
tho Hng of Videha and creating in Baladeva 

the belief thatKrishnahadnotappropriated Syamm- 

taka, prevailed upon him to return to Dwdrakd. 

49 ^ Furnished with immense gold through Sya_- 
maniala, Akrdra spent lus time in celebrating vari- 

'’irTmanwho slays » Ks'»f 

loss than Siaty^two years from any hostUo mamfes- 

tations on tho part of Knshna. 
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\ lo’»bKl«pl.l«»on’* • . . ^ pmbniin Ucotsef tho Cre capi- 

b, b,a W. Jon.) 
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TbANSIiATION. 

51. During all this time, througli tho influence 
of tills gem, Di^raM enjoyed perfect freedom from 
wars, rebellions, famines, pestilences, &c. 

62. Afterwards, the bhojas of Akrura slew Sa- 
trugbna, the grandson of Satvata. Alarmed at 
this Akrura fled from Dwdrakd with them. 

53. His departure was the signal for the preva- 
lence of snake-bites, droughts, pestilences and 
other calamities. Krishna, Jlaladeva, XJgrasena 
and others met togotUcr and seriously addressed 
themselves to the ascertaining of the causes 
of the miseries which tho people were groaning 
under. 
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Tiuuslation. 

bk An old Jddava, Andbaka by name, said, 
*‘I have remarked that Trherever Sapl^lka, the 
father of Aknira, resides, the natural calamities 
cannot approach 

65. “ Once the provinces of Kdsirdj were suffer- 
ing terribly from drought; but no sooner Saphalka 
entered the kingdom than the Thunderer* began 
to send down heavy showers A daughter was then 
residing in the womb of the royal spouse. 

CC. Sho was not delivered of her burden even when 
the proper time Jiad gono by. Twelve weary years 
passed in this manner. Once the king addressed his 
embryonic daughter thus : “0 daughter, why are you 
yet delaying to come out? Do, I beseech you, 
come out How my soul longs to see your dear face I 
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Translation. 

TKThv -ire vou, again, inflicting so mucli hardship 
unon your mother*” "If you, dear father,” re- 
uhed the daughter, “henceforth daily offer a cow 
to a Brdhmin, I shall he hom.only after three years ” 
Kdsiraj complied with this After three yearn 
had thus passed, the daughter saw the light. 
Haviug regard to the unique circumstances that 
preceded her hirth, her father called her GAndmi * 
Bv way of rewarding Saphalka, the king bestowed 
aindini on him She also daily bestowed a cow on 
a Brdhmin. This lady bore her husband Akrura. 
Sptuno from such parents, Akrura should naturally 
partake of their w onderful yir tnes. 
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Translation. 

B7 mat wonder, then, that natoal calamities 
“ ,1 i! m +Lo land on ■wbich lie has turned ins 
MfvSoo Ts frhringing him hack. Al- 
ttou Jh I grant that he has committed wrong, yet 
^nt he forgiven to such as he ? 

Avreeahly to this sage adrice, Kes'ava, 
6b. oU,er Jadavas, brought 

Ugrasena, , to Dwaraka, condoning his 

thoBonotSaphalKaover arought, plague, 

past transgressions “ =o '-by 

famine, ^ ^ ^{th lum. ^Tlie sudden 

of , to reflect • — “ AkiAra’s having 

change led Kri gopPalka and the womb 

r'/Pndlni ’’ thought he, “ « “o suffleient reason, 
Toaee&yrthis cxtraordinapr phenomenon must 
oZusTrigin to a f ar more pot ent cause. 
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TaA^SI;ATIOV 

60 “It IS odds lie has got the magical Srjaman 
taha Ttith, him I have heard people attribute won- 
derful properties to the gem, whereby jiatural cala 
mities can be removed TVhat, again, enabled 
Akrura to celebrate jajuas* without number, if he 
were not furnished with heaps of gold by Syaman 
Having come to this conclusion, Hrishna 
brought together the whole body of the Jddavas on 
some occasion The avowed purpose of the meeting 
having heen accomplished, Krishna began to talk 
with Akrura in a light vein The conversation 
having been brought to the intended pass, the for- 
mer said — 
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Translation 

60 “ O Lord of Ddnavas,* that Satadhanvd has 

kept vrith you the incoraparable St/amantaha is well- 
known to us That gem is a blessing to the land , 
and VTG don’t grudge you the possession of it 
enough that it is Trith ono of us But Baladeva 
suspects me of having appropnated it — in order to 
disabuse him of this false notion, please show it me 
once before this assembly ” In this dilemma, 
Akrdra thought, “The gem is with me now, what 
shall I say ? If I deny, they will search my body, 
and will surely find it out Kor will this be a 
happy circumstance for me 0 Lord,” ho then 
said to tho Great Cause of this Universe, “ Sata 
dhanvd did lodge tho jewel with me 
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Tkanslatiojt. 

61. “ 1 have kept it in my possession so long, in 
tlio liopo of bestowing it on. you after the death of 
Satadhanv4. Alas J sir, it has been a thorn in my 
side. 

C2. " I did not give it to you so long, lest you 
should think me incapable of bearing about a 
gem of such mighty virtues. 

03. "Now accept it, sir, and bestow it on 
whomsoever you please.” Having delivered him- 
self thus, Akrdra took oat a small golden box from 
his dress. 
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Tiiassla.tion. 

64. And laid Syawxntaka before the assembled 
Jddaras. Tho gem sent a gleam far into the 
bosom of tbe apartment, 

65. ** Listen, princes,” said Akrnra, “this is the. 
gem •whicli Satadbanvd lodged ■with mo. Let him 
^vho is its rightful owner claim it.” The Jddavas 
were struck •with surprise at the sight, and were 
lavish in their praises. Baladova secretly pined for 
possessing it, and tUou^t within himself, “ Krishna 
promised formerly that this gem should he our 
common property.” 
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Teansiation. 

thought that since Syaman- 

1 “*’? T 

I" Jr&islina became embarrassed. 
Satyabhdm^ 1^™. ho said, “You 

Sir that I have shown this gem, only 
nmst had attached itself to 

to remove the ^tmn wh promised that it should 

Wi^tat nroparTrf Balalva and myself But. 

L+«>fpliers None else should covet it. 

^oof rtoUtuTes Utive to a n unclean person. 

J _ 

5itsi ^itPrcnH 1^1 

rrasrtii’rtwra 

Oi«., ^ 

^ 

PlSip, 'CPSUl^ 3P51«1^ Y«lrt 

C5rt« VF51 fe'ffl ^ I Ifl 1 ,. 

ijpl vtft® 's igPSB^h55t 

<ra 

-— — ■ _j.»,rtn nf B. Yoonir Bnkbmm or stud 


■ .rt„ joodilion ol » yoms Bnimii. or .taasnt in Ibo fat period of hia 
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^S^*n I 

T^ viKW ^ 
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% 
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Translation. 

69. How llieti canH wear it, considering that 
I have no less than sixteen thousand queens? 

70. ^^How again can Satyabhdmd use it ? Shall she 
engage in Brahmachatjya for the sake of the jewel ? 
Shall the respected Baladeva renounce the convival 
cup and other pleasures^ in order that he could 
grace his person with Syamantaka ? 0 Lord of 
Hdnavas, no use of my endeavours. Here are these 
Jddavas, here ia Baladeva, here is Satyabhdmd, 
and here^am I. TVe all beseech you, do you 
wear the gem for the good of this kingdom. 
*'Pray, do not disregard this advice.” Be it so” 

'sr^rstt’n 

1 CTts:? CTt5’‘t>R^ I I 

^ f% fWia ^ !rt5‘l '-FilOT ? 

'ffsc^ fecroi 

‘pRc'o ^ TfH' 

-stWtW u)^ 

iW ’!}?% WtW) '^'J- 

‘pftl.'sfc ■’ITO 

is'i "(tfl-l '=H^ I ^ 

<t>fSW =n I Sl^ 
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Teakslatioit. 

said Airdra, -who continued to wear Syamantaka, and 
ranged Dvrdrakd like a Bccond sun.” 

71. When a man remembers the false accusa- 
tion of Krishna mentioned above, ho can bear with 
equanimity lesser false charges against him, and 
is finally absolved from all sin. 

End of the Btatary of SyamantaJea 
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•■ hk^ ' A ^ tuning B 

n<ai«l I 
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Trinslation. 

The Diamond, Euby, Catseyc, Pearl, Zircon, 
Coral, Emerald, Topaz and Sapphire arc called the 
nine precious gems, 

■^riC^lH I 

ftw, ^rtPro, "STifis. «r®l%i, c’tw. 
'qsft'. ^^'\s 'IW, 

'l«ptEf ^sft^ '!i'-ft«. %T!i ^ ■sRta 
Kw-Kw ■nft'tf'r® 1 1 ?. I 
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general remarks. 

taste for gems and precious stones can 
®^be traced to tire most remote ages, and thougli 
it is now a hopeless taslc to point out the country 
where they were first discovered, or the nations hy 
■whom they were first worn, there are many circum- 
stances which matcriaUyhelp us in concluding that 
India was their birth-place. Eor every luxury and 
comfort that man enjoys, for everything rare and 
beautiful in nature, for every delight that charms his 
senses and gratifies his vanity, for perfection in 
plants, flowers, perfumes, animals, birds, insects, 
music,* gems, pearls, &c., we are indebted to the 

^'jlcntion is made of gems and jewels in the earli- 
est mitings of the Hindus. The Vedas speak of a 
place illuminated by rubies and diamonds which 
gave out a light as refulgent as tliat of the planets, 
rrccious stones play a prominent part in the my tho- 
Icics of the Hindus ; in their traditions, poems 
and Ic-'cnds. In the two great epics of Hindustan, 
•tho Hdmdyoaa and the ilaUhMrata, frequent 


-Vicli H-1 the meet anaetit toetnonils of * 

of bttO*n tboo?M find tbetr of a T««y im- 

neU comsponJing with 
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mention is made of stones and pearls witli Tvhicli 
the kings and the people of the period used to 
decorate their persons Amongst the other anc ent 
nations of the East, the Persians had a great taste 
for gems The Phcemcians are known to have 
hiought from the East precious stones and jewels 
to Egypt and Greece The Egyptians are noted to 
have been very fond of them The belles of 
ancient Egypt used to adorn their brows with dia 
dems of Pearls and their throats with necklaces 
of four rows of precious stones The fingers of 
the men were loaded with rings Pive or six cen 
tunes before Christ the Grecian Lings and rulers 
of the neighbouring countnes used ornamental and 
signet rings made with cut stones Onomaentus 
a pnest and founder of IlcUonic mystcncs, is said 
to have treated of precious stones and tlicir super 
natural powers (500 B C) Hcredotus mentions, 
(besides the Emerald m Poly crates ring ) signet 
rings such as that of Darius and also speaks of 

! the so called Emerald column in the temple of 
Hercules m Tyre, which emitted a splendid light 
at night Plato makes mention of the Sard Jasper 
and Emerald Anstotlc had a better knowledge of 
stones than those authors that preceded Inm His 
scholar Theophrastus has left a work on the sub 
jeet Alexauder the Great had Ins breast plate set 
with stones and his mantle embroidered with gold 
and gems TVhen the Itomans conquered Egypt 
j and Greece, they took away, as the spoils of tbcir 


successful invasions, all the luxuries of the subju- 
gated countries, and thus imbibed, among others, 
a taste for gems’ and stones Omsar and Cleopatra 
are said to have met in a hall of tortoise-shell, 
studded with Emeralds and Topaz Caligula adorn- 
ed his horso with a collar of Pearls ; the shoes of 
Heliogabalus were studded with gems, and the 
6tatue°softhogodshadeyesof precious stones,— a 
custom borrowed evidently from the East. Even 
now, tho horses of the Oriental Princes are brought 
out. on festive processions, studded all over with 
Pearls and other gems In tho time of the Ptole- 
mies, jewels were used in profusion for ornamenting 
arms, drinking cups, and oven the altars of the gods, 
and were also set in tho frames in which the sacred 
pictures were put. Constantine is said to have 
entered Home in a chariot of gold, adorned with 
dazzling gems, and in his lime the Hoyal Crown 
was firat set about with precious stones This 
custom still proiails throughout tho civilized world. 
Plinv and Strabo make prominent mention of gems 
and jewels in their works. Tho Bible gives des- 
criptions of various kinds of stones known to tho 
Ilcbrcua The twelve stones which were in tho 
. Lrcast-plato of tho High Priest were— the Sard, the 
1 Topaz, tho Carbuncle (or Euby), the Emerald, tho 
Sapphire, the Diamond, the Eigurc, tho Agate, 
the Ameth) st, tlio Beryl, the Onyx and the Jasper. 
The twelve Apostles were also represented by 
gems, called tho Apostle stones : — 
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1 — ^The hard and solid Ja^er, representing the 

rock of^the^ Church, was the emblem of 
^eter 

2 — The bright blue Sapphire was emblematic of 

the heavenly faith of Andrew 

3 — The Emerald, of the pure and gentle John 

4 — The white Chalcedony, of the loving James 

5 —The friendly Sai donyx, of Philip 

6 — The red Cornelian, of the martyr, Barlho’ 

lomew 

7 — The Chrysolite, pure as sunlight, of Mathias 

8 — ^The indefinite Bei yl, of the doubting Thomas 

9 —The Topaz, of the delicate James the younger 

10 —The Qhrysophrase, of the screno and trustful 

Thaddeus 

11 —The Amethyst, of 2Iatketo the Apostle 

12. — ^The’pink iByactnth of the sweet4cmpcrcd 
Simeon, of Cana 

Sidorus, the Bishop of Seville, is saidtohaic 
written a work on stones (C30 A C ) Tho number 
of properties attributed to precious stones at this 
tunc was wonderful , they were said to have tho 
power of conferring health, wealth, beautj, honor, 
good fortune, and influence Men and women used 
to carry them about their persons and called them 
amulets These were also thought to have some 
connection with the stars and seasons A parti 
cular stone was supposed to ho sacred to each 
month Tho following aro what were known as 
tho Zodiac stones — 
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The superstitions attached to these stones were not 
confined to the ancients only The Empress Eu 
genie of France, it is said, would not wear a preci 
ous Opal, because it was known to have brought 
ill luck to the wearer But our Host Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Victoria, Empress of India, 
having no superstition on the point, has presented 
each of her daughters, on their marriage, with a 
parurc of Opals and Diamonds 
It has now become a fashion to have finger 
rings set with certain stones, so arranged that the 
initials of their names would give a desired name 
The following alphabetical list of precious and 
half precious atones will bo of great use in form 
mg tho names — 


Transparent 




A 

Ametl yst 

B 

Beryl 

C 

Cl rysoberyl 

D 

• Biamood 

E 

Emerald 

F 

Felspar 

Q 

Garnet 

H 

Hyacintli 

I 

Idocrase 

J 


K 

Kyamte 

L 

Lynx SappLire 

11 

Milk Opal _ 

E 

- Inatrolite 

O 

Opal 


Opaque 

Agate 
Basalt 
Cacljolong 
Diaspore 
Eg)ptian pebble 
Fire stone 
Granite 
lleliotropc 

Jasper 
Krok dolitc 
Lapis-LazuIi 
Malachite 
Nepbntc. 

Onyx 
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Transparent. 

Opaque. 

p 

. Pyrope 

. Porphyry 

Q 

... Quartz 

... Qiartz Agate 

R 

. . Ruby . . 

.. Rose Quartz. 

S 

. . Sapphire ... 

, . Sardonyx. 

T 

. Topaz 

. Turquoise. 

U 

. . Uramte 

.. Ultra-maune 

V 

Vjsuvianite 

Verd-antique. 

W 

. . W ater-Sapphire 

... Wood-Opal 

X 

Xaotbite 

Xylotile 

y 



z 

. Zircoa 

Zurhte 

Thus, 

tho name "Charles” 

may be represented 


by Ohrysobcryl, Hyacinth, Amethyst, Ruby, Lapis- 


Lazuli, Emerald and Sapphire. The Prince of 
Wales, on bis marriage Trilh the Princess Alex- 
andra, gave her a ring ■which represented his own. 
name “ Bertie.” It was set ■with stones in the 
following order — Beryl, Emerald, Ruby, Turquoise, 
Jacinth, and Emerald. 

The following account of precious stones, as sup- 
posed to be found on reptiles and animals, is taken 
from “All the Year Round” of tho 1st June, 
1878 

“Among the Arabians, serpents were supposed 
to possess precious stones of inestimablo ■\irtue. 
This belief was current through many ages 
3Iathcw Paris relates tho story of a miserly Vene- 
tian, named Vitalis, who was rescued from a tcrri- 
blo death — having fallca" into a pit in which wero 
a lion and a serpent — ^by a wood-cuttcr, to whom ho 
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promised half his property for this deliverance 
The lion and the serpent, who take advantage of 
the ladder by which Vitalis is brought to the 
surface, also testify their gratitude to the wood* 
cutter, by crouching at his feet While the poor 
man is having his humble repast in his little hut, 
the lion enters with a dead goat as a present The 
serpent also enters, brmgmg in his mouth a 
precious stone, which he lays m the country man s 
plate He next goes to Venice, and finds Vitalis 
in his palace, feasting with bis neighbours in joy 
for his deliverance On being reminded of his 
promise, the rich man domes having seen the wood 
cutter, and orders his servants to cast him into 
prison , but before this could bo effected, the rustic 
escapes and tells his story to the judges of the city 
At first they arc incredulous , but on showing tbo 
jewel, and proving further the truth, by conduct- 
ing them to the dens of the hon and the serpent, 
where the animals again fawn on their benefactor, 
Vitalib is compelled to perform his promise This 
story, adds Mathew Pans, was told hy King 
Eichnrd, to expose the conduct of ungrateful men 
“ In Timbcrlake s discourse of the Travels of two 
English Pilgrims to Jerusalem, Gaza, Ac , (ICll), 
find an account of a great jewel which was 
en from a serpent's head, and used in conjunng 
In Alphonse’s Clencalis Disciphna, a serpent is 
mentioned -nith eyes of real Jacinth In the ro- 
mantic lustorj of Alexander, be is said to have 
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found serpents in the Vale of Jordan with collars 
of huge Emeralds growing on their backs Milton 
gives his serpent eyes of Carbuncle. A marvellous 
stone was said to be found m the serpent’s brain, 
but in order to secure its lustre and potent influ- 
ences, it was to be extracted fiom the living 
animal. 

** The Draconius, described by Albertus Magnus 
as of a black-color and pyramidical form, was also 
taken out of the heads of dragons, while they lay 
panting. To the snake-stone a popular supersti- 
tion is still attached in the East. In the narrative 
of a voyage in Her Majesty’s ship Samarang, 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher says — “ At my last 
interview with the Sultan of Guning Taboor, he 
conveyed into my hand— suddenly closing it with 
great mystery — what they term here as the snake- 
stone This is at polished globe of Quartz, about 
the size of a musket-ball, which he described as 
of infinite value, an heir-loom, and reported to 
have been extorted from the head of an enchanted 
snake ” Allusions to serpent-stone are frequent in 
the early writers. We read in the Gesta Rozna- 
Tinnim thsii the Empcror Theodosius the Blind 
ordained tliat the cause of any injured person 
should be heard on his ringing a bell, which was 
placed in a public part^of his palace A serpent 
had a nest near the spot where the bell- rope hun(» 
In the absence of the serpent, a toad took posses- 
sion of her nest ; the serpent, twisting itself round 
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the rope, ring the bell for justice, and it the Empc 
ror’s speciil comraand the toad was killed A few 
days afterwards, as the Emperor was reposing on 
his couch, the serpent enteied the chamber, bearing 
a precious stone in its mouth, and, crawling up 
to the Emperors face, liid it on his eyes, and glid- 
ed out of the apartment , the monii ch was imme- 
diately restored to sight 

" Ap\ opos of the burglarious toid, the philoso 
phers taught tint though ugly and venomous, “it 
wears yet a piecious jewel in its head ’ Lupton, 
in his Book of Notable Things instructs lus reader 
how to procuio it, “you shall know n bother the 
tode stone be tho rygbtc or perfect stone, or not 
Hold the stone before a tode, so that ho may see 
it, and if it bo a ryghte aud true stone, the tode 
will leap towardo it, and make as though he would 
snatch it He en\ leth so much that none should 
have that stone If swallowed, it was a certain 
antidote against poison , and it was usual to take 
It as a precautionary pill— rather a hard one— 
before eating 


“In the Philosophical Transactions, lol > 
p 21, VrC find that tho toad atono was supposed, lu 
the Highlands, to prcient the burning of houses 
and the sinking of boats, and if the Commander m 
the field had ono about him, he would eitlitr be 
sure to ^\m the day, or all Uis men would die on 
thi. spot I 


- 


“ The hezoar vras a stone procured from the cervi- 
cebra, a wild animal of Arabia, and was supposed 
to have been formed of the poison of serpents 
which bad bitten the creature, combined with the 
counteracting^ matter with which Natuie had fur- 
nished it. There was a belief in the Middle Ages 
that the hezoar was a potent charm against the 
plague and poison, 

* * ♦ ^ * * « 

“ The wonderful effects of stones found in various 
animals are too numerous to mention The brain 
of a tortoise contained one that had the effect of 
a flre*annihilator in extinguishing flames ; more- 
over, whoever did at a proper time — having first 
washed his mouth— carry it under his tongue, 
felt a divine inspiration to foretell future 
events. Birds were particularly distinguished 
for the possession of talismanic stones. The 
hymna was very properly hunted ; not, however, 
for its ferocious propensities, but for a precious 
stone in one of its eyes, full of mystic virtues. 
One of the most curious superstitions, and one 
which has been a favorite theme ^lith writers of all 
ages, is connected with the Carbuncle, or Iluby. 
Allian has a singular story on this subject, how a 
certain widow, Herculia, had tended a young stork 
which had broken its leg, and how the grateful 
bird, returning from its annual migration, dropped 
into her lap a precious stone, which on her awaking 
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at night, lighted up her chamber like a blazing 
torch 

“The fabulous animal called the carbunculo, said 


to have been seen in some parts of Peru, is re 
presented to be about the size of a fox,* with long 
black hair, and is only visible at night, when it 
slinks slowly through the thickets If followed, it 
13 said to open a flap, or valve, m the forehead, 
from which an extraordinary and brilliant light 
issues The natives beheve that the light proceeds 
from a precious stone, and that any person who 
may venture to grasp at it rashly is blinded then 
the flap 13 let down, and the animal disappears m 
the darkness “ 

The following lines from the journal of Sir 
Jerome Horsay, who was employed as a special 
messenger between Ivan the Terrible of Russia 
and Queen Elizabeth, sufficiently prove the supers 
titions that existed with respect to precious stones 
at that period (1584.), 

“ The old emperor was carried every day m 
chair to the treasury One day ho beckoned me to 
follow I stood venturously and heard him call 

for some precious stones and jewels He told tho 

princes and nobles present before and about him 
the virtue of such and such, which I observed, and 
do pray I may a little digress to declare for my 


A Tinety of th# fox kootro • 


. ooita-moclhte (Sana. Dw pU 

ofarhichk blniah light •* 

aiap.- tlw >goot»nt nativea, the will o the 
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memory’s salje loadstone^ you all know, hatli 

great and bidden virtue, Trithout which the seas 
that encompass the world are not navigable, nor 
the bounds nor circles of the earth cannot be 
known Mahomet, the Persian’s Prophet, his tomb 
of steel hangs on their Kapetta at Dorbent most 
miraculously * He caused the waiteis to bring a 
chair of needles touched by this loadstone, and 
hanged all one by the other. * This fair coral and 
this fair turcas, you see. Take it in your hand. Of 
his nature and orient colors put them on my hand 
and arm I am poisoned with disease. You see 
they show their virtue by the change of their pure 
colour into pale — declares my death. Eeach out 
my staff royal, an unicorn's horn, garnished with 
very fair diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
and other precious stones that are rich in value — 
cost seventy thousand marks sterling of David 
Gower from the fowlkers of Ausborglie. Seek out 
for some spiders.’ He caused his physician, 
Johannes Lloff, to scrape a circle thereof on the 
table, put within it one spider, and so one other 
that died, and some other alive, then run apace 
from it. * It is too late, it will not preserve me. 
Behold these precious stones, the diamond is tho 
orient’s richest and most precious of all others. I 
never affected it. It restrains fury and luxiuy, 
gives abstinence and chastity. Tho least parcel of 
it in powder will poison a horse, given in drink, 
much more a man.’ Points at the ruby, ' ab, this 
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is most comfortable to the heart, brain, vigour, and 
memory of man, clarifies congealed and corrupt 
blood.’ Then at the emerald : * The nature of the 
rainbowj this precious stone is an enemy to un- 
cleanness. The sapphire I greatly delight in ; it 
presenes anU increaseth courage, joys the heart, 
pleasing to all the vital senses, precious and very 
sovereign for the eyes, cheers the sight, takes 
away blood shot, and strengthens the muscles and 
sinews thereof’ Then takes the onyx in hand. 
‘ All these are God’s wonderful gifts, secrets in 
nature and yet reveals them to man’s use and 
contemplation as friends to grace and virtue, and 
enemies to vice. I faint, carry mo away till an* 
other time ’ ” 

The following lines about the supernatural pro- 
perties attributed to precious stones are also taken 
from “ All the Year Round ” of the same date 
" Innumerable were the effects produced by certain 
precious stones ; among others tbe Heliotrope had 
special virtues. It -vras called by necromancers 
the “ Babylonian gem." and if rubbed orcr into tbe 
juice of tbe berb of its own name, it rendered the 
wearer myisible. In tbe Middle Ages, Uic Helio- 
trope wbicb contained many red spots, were bigbly 
valued from a belief that the blood of Christ was 
iffused tbrougli tbe stone. The Moonstone was, as 
name implies, venerated from its supposed lunar 

erfeit Ceylon Phny des- 

enbes It as conmmmg an image of the moon. 
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.. which, if tho story bo tnie” he ohserres, “ daily 

waxes, or wanes, according to the state of that 
luminary ” Chalcedony hung about the neck, dis- 
persed sadness, and-if ‘a person carripd one perfor- 
ated with the hairs of an ass run t irough it he 
would overcome all disasters. Crystal dispelle 
witoh-ciaft The Chrj sophrasus gladdened the heart, 
the Chrysolite expelled phantoms, and what was 
more servioable rid people of their follies, the 
Onyx, in the Middle Ages, was believed to pre- 
vent ^gly dreams by night, and law suits by day. 
The Jasper was a charmer of scorpions and spiders, 
and was worn as a talUman by the Roman ath ete 
Burton, in the Anatomy of Melancholy, tells us 
that, “ if hung about the neck, or taken in drm , 
it much resisteth sorrow and recreates the heart. 
The same qualities were attributed to the Hya- 
cinth and Topas. The Crystal has been the most 
popular of all oracular stones ; a favorite stone 
was the Beryl. “ which,” says Aubrey in his Miscel- 
lanies, “ IS a kind of Crystal that has a weak tine 
ture of led; inthis magicians see visions." The 
custom was to consecrate, or “ charge” thenl. as 
the modern term is, for which purpose set forms 
were used, which aro described in Reginald Scotts’ 
Discovery of Mitch-crafts. The famous Crystal of 
that prince of quackery-. Dr, Dee, is preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

“The properties of tlie Kuby rvere endless; 
bruised in water it was a panacea 'for all com- 
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plaints ; it had the peculiarity, wherever worn, of 
discovering its presence by its lustre, which would 
shine through the thickest clothes. Towdered A* 
gate was an infallible remedy for “ all the ills that 
life is heir to.” Pliny quotes the Magii, as teach 
ing in Persia that storms could be averted by burn- 
ing Agates. The Amethyst would prove a boon to 
modern tipplers, if, as the ancients asserted, it pre- 
vented intoxication. The Sapphire and the Eme- 
rald strengthened the sight, a property said to have 
been also possessed by the Turquoise ; but it could 
confer a still more wonderful gift on its wearer ; 
“ whoever,” says Van Helmont, “ wears a Tur- 
quoise, so that it, or its gold setting, touches the 
skin, may fall from any height and the stone at- 
tracts to itself the whole force of the blow, so that 
it cracks and the person is safe.” The Homans 
regarded the Diamond with superstitious reverence 
and Pliny tells us that it baffles poison, keeps olf 
insanity, and dispels vain fears.” 

According to ancient authorities, all composite 
substances consist of the four elements — fire, air, 
earth and water ; the difference between gems and 
common pebbles being caused by the predominance 
of water in the former, and of earth in the latter. 
ITie water condensed and congealed by the dryness 
of the earthy particles was supposed to give to pre- 
cious stones their brilliance and transparency. Aris- 
totle as'serted that the first causo of stones was 
ri9Cous tiitid, a sap that shrinks and is congealed by 
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cold, in Tshicli Tratpr predominates over earth • to 
these he adds stowjfiagments particles of 
and another special sap, -which ho calls lapidijic 
sap. Theophrastus -taught that stones -were 
made of pure, equal and compact substance, after 
its perlocation, the which substance, being in i 
certain places become petrified by flowing, or in j 
some other manner.” Avecenna only says mud or 
foul, stagnant water composes stones. Talopius 
thinhs stones to be the produce of a very pure juice. 
Cardan says that “ they are engendeied between 
tbe rocha by means of a sap, -which is distilled 
through their concavity even as the babe in the ma- 
ternal blood.” This last insertion gavo rise to a 
new theory, the object of which was to establish 
that the engendering of precious stones was not to 
he attributed to the same causes as that of inert 
nature, but that it proceeded from causes absolute- 
ly similar to those of animated living being Boetius 
de Boot, a physician of the 17th century, attributes 
the formation of the stones to tbe almost direct 
intervention of the Deity. 

The precious stones and pearls are mostly obtain- 
ed from Ceylftn, India, Brazil, Austialia, Cahforuia, 
Siberia and South Africa. ) 

In the widest interpretation of the term, a gem r 
or a precious stone is nothing but a mineral — hard, I 
of a beautiful color, or absolutely colorless ; usu- ' 
ally transparent, of great rarity and value. Jlincr- 
als po^isesscd of these properties have been general- 
ly divided into two classes — (1) jewels or gems, per- 
fectly pure ; (2) balf-puro precious stones, color- 
ed or tinted. Th(i first cl.ass includes in its pronneo 
those rare minerals which arc distinguished by co- 
lors at onco bright and dazzling, soft and tender; | 
also by transparency, high lustre, great density and | 
capability of polish. The so called precious stones | 
which ha\o these characteristics, hut in a much le&s | 
degree, como under the category of the 2nd class. | 
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THE DIAMOND. 

Tbajislation. 

73, The Gods haro considered the diamond as 
the best of gems. I shall accordingly describe it 
first. 

74. The diamond is produced in the following 
eight places : — 

Haima,* Mdtanga,+ Saurdshtra.J Paunda,§ Ka- 
linga,ji Kosaia,^ Venwa,** or the shores of the 
Vena-Gangd, and Sanbira.ff 

\ 

«rc'r‘t)» 

Wn ^ 'srm), 

<?feT| {^^), c^Yo (^5r^> 

'Q c=rf^^ ^ ), 

(iHi% -Etr^TT), 

('=W*ir( ), ^ 'ST^if% 

c^rt^n^ c^Mt^ (’Tt'^FtToT 

's '®rt^ 

I *^8 I 

* The country of tlie Bttnaiayas. 

t Ibe landa adjacent to tbe abnies of tbe rtrer Fatopd. near tbe 
Hrisbyamulcha manotaiiu ia tbe Deccan. 

T Surat. 

i Ttungpore, t>Iaa^pore. Itajsbabje, Seerbhoom, 2Ioonbedabad, 
Burdwan, Midnapore, Ac. 

II Tbe proTiQcea between Onsaa and BrdTin. 

^ Tbe modern Ajodb^i 

** A tnbotaiT of tbe lUrer GodSvari in tbe Uabaniia country. 

tt The tract fyms betrreen tbe Satadn and tbe InJiu. 
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TiliVKSIATION. 

75. The diamonds of tUe Himalayas are slightly 
copper colored, those found on the shores of the 
Venwa are lustrous like the moon, those of Saubira 
resemble in hue the white lotus or the silvery cloud, 
those of Surat aro copper-colored, those of Kalinga 
dart golden yays, those of Kosala are yellow, those 
of Paunda, sable, and those of Mntanga, yellowish. 

76. According to persons versed in tho know*' 
ledge of jewels, diamonds vary in the preponder- 
ance of one or other of tUo five primal elements— 
earth, water, the sky, enei^ and the air. 
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Trahslatios. 

7*7. The diamonds in which earthy matter forms 
the base are thick, while those in which water 
preponderates are dense, smooth, cool and transpa- 
rent. 


78. Diamonds mainly composed of the sky, are 
exceedingly flawless, clean, and sharp-ridged; 
those having for their base, energy, are almost 
always blood-red ; and those preponderated by the 
air are exceedingly light, sharp-pointed and rough. 

79. The wearing of earthy diamonds leads to 
universal dominion ; and the watery kind brings 
contentment, riches, fame and renown. 
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Tkasslation. 

80. The airy sort give heart and gracefulness ; 
and the skyey diamonds bring about the possession 
of all kinds of wealth The use of energy-prepon- 
derated diamonds adds to puissance, heroism and 
hope. 

81 Those diamonds that are white like hailstones, 
the Kunda flower,* white clouds or the moon, pos- 
sessed of six or eight comers and sharp-ndged, 
that have originated from water, and that shine 
even in darkness, are the acme of excellency. 

82. The wearing of a genuine and sharp dia- 
mond leads to instant cure from snake-bite, and 
proves efficacious in neutralizing the effects of 
other poisons. 
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Tbanslation. 

83. A. diamond 'whicli is refulgent like myriads 
of suns, while deliciously cool as numberless moons, 
which illumines even palpable darkness, is excel- 
lent, and proves a panacea os soon as worn. 

84;. The diamond whidi, on being thrown into 
hot water, milk, oil, or clarided butter, extinguishes 
the heat, is coveted by the gods. 

85. Like men, diamonds are divided into Brab> 
mins, Ksheti^yas, Vaisyas and Sudras. The dis- 
tinctive features of each caste X will now set forth. 
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Translation. 

86. Diamonds whifce like the conch, waterlily, 
or crystal, aro Vipraa ( Brahmins ) ; 'those which 
.are red like the eyes of the hare, are Kshctriyasj 
those which are verdant like the cool plantain-leaf, 
are Vaasyas ; and those which resemble in color the 
cleaned sword, are known as Sadras. 

87. The Brahmin, the Kshelriya, the Vaisya 
and the Sudra, cast around white, red, yellow and 
black gleams respectively. 

88. The fruit which is reaped through the cele- 
bration of various sacrifices, munificence, and the 
austereat devotion, is also gained by wearing supe- 
rior Brahman diamonds. 
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tEBAKSLATIOK. 

89. Tlie tetter sort of tte Kstetriya class 

bring about uniform success, accession of power, 
and destruction of foes. ^ 

90. First rate diamonds belonging to the Vaisya 
caste are productire to their wearers of wisdom, 
^uxe, fame and skill in tbe elegant arts. 

91. Tbe higher order of the Sudra class induce 
benevolence in their master, and make him hale 
and wealthy. 

92. Diamonds set on gold are an acceptable 
offering to the gods. They are classified according 
to color* 
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TrAUSIiATION, 

93. Diamonds are generally green, white, yel- 
low, brown, copper-colored or black ; and the classes 
are presided oTer by Ndrdyana, Varuna, Indra, Agni, 
Yama and Vdyu respectively. 

94. Of the BIX classes, those that are red like 
the China rose or coral, or yellow like turmeric, are 
productive of good fortune to princes 

96 They can wear a diamond whose huo is a 
medley of all the colors enumerated above, but 
never diamonds of diverae colors at one and the 
same time. 
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TbANSI/ATIOK. 

96. As the promiscuous intercourse of one caste 
with another gives rise to mixed castes among man- 
kind, so it is with diamonds, the mixed classes of 
which are fraught with great troubles to man. 

97. The qualities of being six-cornered, eight- 
sided, twelve-edged, high, smooth and sharp, dia- 
monds bring from their quarries. 

98. Persons skilled in the knowledge of jewels 
enumerate five good, and as many bad qualities of 
diamonds ; and have also mentioned four kinds of 
shades as proper to them. 

99. The qualities of being six-cornered, light, 
sharp-edged, and pure, as well as the state of having 
eight equal sides are the five good properties of 
diamonds. 
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TrAIISIiATIOII. 

100. The diamond which is free from defect, six- 
cornered, pure, sharp, possessed of an agreeable 
color, light, beautifully shaped, flawless and iris- 
gleaming is a rarity in the world* 

101. The place where there is even a particle 
of such a diamond as is sharp, equal-sided, exceed- 
ingly light, possessed of an excellent color and of 
other good properties, and free from Rehhd, Vindu, 
Kalauka,* Kdkapada, Trdsa, &c , is certainly fre- 
quented by the gods. 
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TraKSIiATION. 

102. The man "who carefully keeps about him a 
sharp-pointed, spotless and genuine diamond, is 
blessed mth the life-long possession of riches, good 
fortune, sons, com, kine and other beasts. 

103. The diamond which crowned with every 
good property, floats on water, is the very pink of 
perfection ; and the use of such a gem is attended 
with greater good. 

104-105. Tho possession of such a diamond as is 
exceedingly flawless, impervious, sir-comered and 
hght to a degree, as forms tho rainbow on being 
exposed to the sun, and as docs cot sink ia water, 
renders a prince victorious over every enemy. 
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THAKStATlOK. 

100. Tho OiamonO irliich has originated from 
^atcr, wliicTi weighs one told^* and which is trans- 
parent as the dew-drop on a blade of grass, is worth 
ten millions. 

107. Even a diamond which is cracked, spotted, 
striped, discoloured, or otherwise defective, leads 
to wealth and increase of children, if it possesses 
tho power of forming the iris 

lOS. Tho sovereign who wears a diamond 
possessed of the good qualities mentioned above, 
and layghing like tho lightning’s flash, attains to 
universal dominion. 
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DEFECTS OF DIAMOND. 

Tilanslatiok. 

109. Autlioritioa in matters of precious stones 
mention fi\o bad qualities of diamonds; namely, 
mala,^ ci«du,t rehhd,X trds(t% and halapadaJfi 

110. Tlio first defect causes impurity, tlio 
second brings down destruction on tho •wearer, 
tho third renders him apprehensiro of snake-bite, 
tlio next infuses constant fear into tho mind, and 
the last leads to ruin. 

111. Diamond spots nro divided (according^ to 
tho respective character of each) into four classes, 
namely ; (or tho spot proper), dmita, pari’ 
r«rto, undjahdlriiij^ 
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Teanslatiok. 

112 A Wood-red, circular spot is a vindiit a 
circular spot situated ia tlie middle is called an 
dvarta, a simple red speck is entitled a parimrta, 
while a Jah&hrlti is a blood-red mark shaped like a 
barley com. 

113. A nindu-marked diamond is inimical to 
life and property ; an dmrla spotted one gives 
rise to various fears; a J}arloa^^c^■•specked and a 
jaldhrUi-s^t^itQdL one are fraught with disease, 

114(. According to some, if the barley corn-shap- 
ed speck is red, it is destructive to horses and 
elephants ; and when it is yellow, loss of family 
dignity and of wealth and curtailment of life are the 
consecjuences. 
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TKANSliATIOX. 

116. If the abovo-mentioned stripe appears in a 
bent form on tbo riglifc side, it is productiro of 
good consequences ; but tbe same appearance on 
the left occasions various fears ; again, the 
streak which looks like a cleft renders one liable 
to blows from weapon. 

116. That stripe in a diamond which resembles 
a bird’s wing is termed chhedd. This mark 
brings about loss of friends. 

117. When the chhedd mark is visible in a 
crooked form on the left, it leads to dissension 
with kindred? a like mark on the right side 
entails loss of wealth, and if pointing upwards, 
brings on difference with friends. 
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. Tbanm-ation. 

118. Tlie spot -wliicli is like the claw of a crow 
as well as dirty, is called kdkapada. Death 
aad ruirt are near the man who wears a diamond 
marked with Mhapacla^ and a stranger ^all lord 
it over his home. 

119. That diamond, the top or any side of which 
has heen rifted, which does not show a leaf- 
like arrangement of parts, which is devoid of 
lustre and which is globular, is not only void of 
any good property, hut is positively productive of a 
variety of evils. 

120. The mark tUo esistence of which in any 
diamond imparts to it an air of apparent brokenness, 
is denominated trdsa-. Such adiamoad always gives 
riso to fear. These good and bad qualities of dia- 
monds have been described by KdjA Soma. 
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Tkanslatiojt, 

121. The diamond, the peak of which shews 
breaches, or which is decayed, no man who seeks 
his welfare should keep in his house, although 
it should be otherwise furnished with every perfec- 
tion. 

122. A diamond, the face of which is cracked, 
whose top is rent, and whose centre is full of dirt, 
can deprive even Indra of His highest Heaven. 

123. If any diamond is marked with a blood-red 
spot, or if it is throughout red-spotted, it brings 
a speedy death to the most hale man^ 
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Translation. 

124;. The diamond ■wbicli at first appears possess- 
ed of good qualities, but which on being set on 
gold,&c., betrays defects, should never be selected for 
ornamentation ; since a thing devoid of good pro- 
perties should never be used for such a purpose. 

125. A diamond the touch of which causes swel- 
ling in a wound and an increased sensation of burn- 
ing in a fever and which brings on a sensation of 
fainting, is a had gem and must not he treasured. 
The diamond which is rough is not acceptable to 
kings, although it may bo weighty. 

126. A three-cornered diamond gives rise to 
quarrel, a four-cornered one occasions various fears, 
a fivo-comered one brings death, but a sis-cornered 
diamond is productive of good. 
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Teanslation. 

TO ’7 A two-layered diamond, (says the Agni 
T. ri)rin >'3 about quarrel, a tbree-layered one 
^Tpstraotive o'f bappinesa, a four-layered diamond 
fs of it, and a five-layered diamond oe- 

128 A six-layered diamond causes fear to longs, 

a sevo’n-layered diamond . is mortal,* whilo an 
ei-’lit-layered one is surpassmgly pure 

°129. Since a shadclcss dlainond is fraught with 

danver afiirty diamond with grief, a rough diamond 

Sh unhappiness, an unfeeUngd.aroondwith in- 
to^catSm a black diamond with various troubles 
tomcati . marked, a vindM-marked, or a haka- 
™*!srottcd diamond, with d^th, it behoves a man 
to weai diamonds after minute cxammation. 
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THANSI-ATIOlf. 

130. It is doubtful whctber those diamonds that 
are slightly defective, are even half as valuable 
as flav/less ones, although their defects should 
escape the eye. 

131. The worth of those diamonds that pos- 
sess many bad qualities, although all of them of 
a trifliag nature, is not even a hundredth part of 
tho value of a sterling diamond 

132. The value of such ornaments as are set 
with impure diamonds is small, although the orna- 
ments themsolvcs may othcrwlso be very fine. 

133. Defective diamonds aro very dangerous to 
youthful women under conception : the contact of 
such gems may lead to abortion. 
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Transiation. 

134 — 135. Skilful lapidaries make use of iron, 
the ruby, the gomeda (agate ?) , the lapis lazuli, 
crystal, and glass of various colors, in fabricating 
false diamonds ; therefore, before buying diamonds, 
they should be first tested by a skilful judge of 
precious stones. 

136. There are three ways of testing a diamond ; 
lat, by mixing it with ashes ; 2ndly, by rubbing ; 
and, 3rdly, by whetting a weapon over it. A false 
diamond is reduced to powder by the first test, and 
wears away by the second and the third, — changes 
which can never be produced in real diamonds. 

. 137. Again, smear a diamond with a mixture of 
ashes and acid, and dry it in the sun ; and if it is a 
false diamond, it will show loss of lustre on being 
washed, but a real ono will receive additional bril- 
liancy, 
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Thanslation. 

138. The diamond can make scratches on every 
other hard substance, but itself ia not susceptible of 
such impression by ever so hard a thing. 

139. Ancient authorities in the science lay 
doTvn heaviness as the most valuable quaUfy of all 
gems, but this does not apply to diamonds ; i. e., the 
less the Tveight of a diamond in proportion to its 
bulk, the greater is its value. 

140. An unreal diamond can be scratched by a 
real one, as also the latter by a hirumnda,* or by a 
real diamond, but not by anything else. 
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Translation. 

l4il. When a diamond, a pearl, &c , set on gold 
or any other precious metal, look downward, their 
rays do not radiate upwards 

142. The price of a Kshetriya diamond is one- 
fourth, that of a "Valsya diamond one half, and 
that of a Sudra diamond three*fourth less than the 
price of a diamond of the Brahmin class. 

143. If a king wearing a diamond belongs to the 
same casta that it belongs to, the circumstance is 
productive of good j the reverse hnngs about dis- 
ease and grief 
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THE PROCESS OE UEFINING A DIAMOND. 

TrANSIiATIOK. 

144 Impure diamonds "when used in medicine 
lead to leprosy, pleurisy, jaundice and lameness It 
is therefore highly advisable to refine a diamond be- 
fore using it medicinally. - 

* 145. The process is on some auspicious day to 
dip a diamond in the juice of hantdkdn* and then to 
hum it in a fire made by dried pieces of the dung 
of cow and buffalo 

146. The burning should be carried on for a 
whole night j m the morning the diamond should 
be put under horse’s urine, and again burnt By 
this process of burning being continued for seven 
days together, the diamond will be refined. 
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TbA.N8IiA.TION. 

147 Then immerse it in a grael made of kaUya, 
which assafffitida and mindham saltt also 
i aringredients, andlaaUy heat it repeatedly 
twenty and one times. By this means, the diamond 

’^148*' mrn imhibition of a puriEed ^amond con- 

as follows Pat the diamond in the juice of 
puthf-’'ailotherover iramP the two^mth harf 
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TrAHSIiATION 

diamond m frog’s urine held m a pot composed 
of zinc and copper, nnd heat it over and over in 
fire The diamond will then have been entirely 
burnt, and can be reduced to powder 
151 Those medicines into the composition of 
which the diamond dust enters are like ambrosia , 
and the imbibition of these imparts adamantine 
strength to the hmbs. 
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THE DIAMOND. 


1^1^ lia properties. 

pj^HE Diamond mlglit appropriately be called tbe 
^ king of gems. Wbether, in respect to beauty, 

lustre, transparency, hardness or density, there is no 
other stone yet discovered that can surpass it* 

In fact it is the hardest of all substances — it resists 
the action of the file and can only be cut by its 
own dust. It IS known in Sanscrit as tbe bajm 
and in the “West, was called, in times of old, the 
Adamant , both the terms signifying hardness. 
The origin of this precious stono is lost in tbe 
mist of antiquity. Tbe imagination of poets bas 
supplied the data which history has failed to afford 
It is said that Diamond was tbe name of a beauti 
I ful youth of the Island of Greta, one of tho attend- 
1 ants of tho infant Jupiter, in his cradle. Tbe 
I God who placed, among the celestial bodies, the 
\ nymphs and goat that bad reared him, could not 
ueave this youth subject to tho ills *tbat flesh is 
iieir to ’ Diamond was transformed into the hard- 
est and most brilliant substance in nature ” 

All the opinions that have been collected as to 
the origin and formation of the Diamond can be 
placed under two heads, (a) that it is formed im- 
mediately from carbon or carbonic acid by the 
action of beat : (6) that it is formed from tho gra- 
dual decomposition of vegetable matter. Its spe- I 
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very perfect ; 

its rtfraction, simple; it is transparent aed trans- 
Ineent; infnsible. and unassailable by acid Doubts 
were entertained as to to combnstibdity. ^but 
rreriments made by seientifie men, on vanens 
^ .-nr,, have led to tbe discovery of the fact 
SaUtwLonlyby entirely sbutlmg out the air 
and therefore the oxygen with which the carhon 
rombines that tho Diamond could he preserved 
^burning; whereas, by simply lettingin the 

air of which oxygen is a constituent part. It would 

hum just as well as common coal. The tempera- 
ture must he very high to burn a whole Diamond. 

Small Diamonds and Diamond-dusts can be biOTt 

nrin a much lower degree of tempemture. 

^ ffllline form of the Diamond is either octrahe- 
Zwas ftnd in India) or rhombic dodecahe- 
? (L found in Brand). Its magmfying power 
bXg greater than that of glass, it is sometimes 
W for microscopic purposes. It possesses, in 
« to its strong refracting properties, the 
“ ' of reflectin'- tho coloured rays of light. It 

power f oails lieing exposed to 

becomes phosphor^^^b^ -til it is removed or 

sunshm leather or paper. 

rrSown to bo a non-conductor of elecbicity 

but by faction, however, both in the mugh and 
p“flshed state, it becomes posiUvcly electric, though 

only for a short tunc. ^ , 
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Where found. 

The anciftnt authorities seemed to agree in con- 
sidering India to he the place from, which Diamond 
was first supplied to them, but none of them could 
point out the particular locality where it was first 
discovered. Pliny says very vaguely that “the 
gem-producing rivers are the Acesines (Jenaub) 
and the Ganges.’* Dronysius Periegetes enumerates 
the Diamond amongst the numerous gems picked 
up in the river-heds hy the natives of India, as 
anciently understood, lying to the east of Hount 
Patopaaisua and Aiiana. All that Mahomed Ben 
Mansur knew of the Indian Diamond mines was 
the fable, that “in the eastern part of India, there 
1 is a deep valley inhabited by serpents, where the 
I Diamond is produced, but some believe it to be 
gotten in the mines of the Jacut (Ruby).*’ 

Amongst the many fables describing the mode 
in which Diamond could be obtained, is one which 
says that when Alexander visited the mountain 
Zulmeah (called by others, Sarandip) where tho 
inaccessible valley of Diamonds is situated, he 
directed pieces of flesh to be thrown in ; vultures 
picked these up with the precious stones attached 
to them and dropped them on various parts of the 
earth, in the course of their flight, hlarco Polo, 
who travelled in India, in the beginning of l3th 
century, gives accounts of the manner in which 
Diamonds wero then obtmned — which agree mate* 
rially with the talo given above. Tho first authen- 
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tlio minds of many of the impression that Golcon* 
da produces Diamonds Golconda proper has 
no mines, nor anv, in its immediate vicinity The 
stones were found at the base of the Neela mulla 
mountains m the neighbourhood of the Kistna 
and Pomar Rivers , they were then brought to Gol- 
eonda m a rough state, and there cut and polished 
This placo becoming the principal mart it%vas 
commonly supposed that the gems were found 
close bj The Port at Golconda was the store 
house of the great Diamonds in the Nawab’s donii* 
nions Tho discovery of tho mine, winch has 
made Golconda so fimous is attributed to a poor 
shepherd who came across what bo thought a pret 
tj pebble, m tho course of tending his flocks 
This ho bartered to another for a httlo nee After 
passing through several hands, it fell, at last, into 
those of a merchant who at once 1 new what it ^ras 
and discovered tho mine, after considerable troiib o 
in scarclung It bas been mentioned before that 
laicrnicr visited the mines of Raolconda Tins 
place comes uitlnn tlo province of this group 
Its po'iition IS towards tlic middle tributar} of the 
Ivistna There are other mines to the oastwarl, 
on the lower Ivistna Tlic most celebrated amongst 
these, IS tho one called * Coloor b^ tho Persians, 
nnl “ Gam In the natives, situated about 3o miles 
north uf'st of 'Masulipalam. This was aho mited 
bv TiNcrnicr and nas dc'cnlicd by him. as being 
tl *' birth place of tho Great ‘Mogul, ' which was 


said to have woighed 787^ carats in its rougli state 
and 297 after it -was cut. 

4.(h — The Sumbulpore group, north of the Goda- 
very, on the central tributary of the Sfahanuddy. 
This Diamond district extends to the imraediato 
vicinity of Sumbulporc only and between the Rivers 
Mahanuddy and Rrabraine. In the year 1818, the 
3 car in wliich Sumbulporo was annexed to tho 
British territories, a Diamond was found hero whicli 
weighed 81 grains, and although of only tlie third 
quality it was said to have been sold for Its. 5,000. 

Tlio Paana group In Bundclcund, between 
tho Rivers Sonar and Sooo. The Diamond beds in 
this group Uo near Bengal, Bcliar aad AUaliabad on 
tho south bank of the Ganges. Tho most produc- 
tive Diamond mines in this group were, in 18G0, 
at the village of Suknriab, situated about 20 miles 
from Patina. Pour kinds of Diamonds were fmind 
hero ; 1st ^lottchd, clear and hrilli.'int ; 2nd jWafut.-, 

^ erring in color to green; 3rd Panna, with a faint 
orange tint ; 1th Pansptit, dark colored. 

There are also Diamond mines in Siberia, Braril, 
South Africa, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
and tho Celebes Islands It liad been the theory of 
Pliny and other ancient naturalists that Diamonds 
were geiierall}* to be found in tho gold beds, end 
this has most rom.arlaWr l>ocn borne o»t by fncts. 
Upwards of 50 Di.amonds were wid to liavc been 
found in the gold mine of Adolph, (Siberia), near 
the Ural Mountains (1530 to 1S33) 
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Ihe discovery of the Diamond mines of Brazil 
■^liich occurcd in 1730, woa, like that of the Indian 
mines, the result of chmee Some miners search 
ing for gold in the districts of Serro do Frio, came 
across certain pebbles of peculiar hue and lustre, 
nliicli, A\ben earned home, were given to children 
and used ns counters in caid play They fell soon 
after into the hands of m officer who had spent 
some years at Goa in the East Indies Struck 
•nitli their symmetry and weight, he caused some 
of these stones to bo sent to Lisbon , the Dutch 
i Consul at ■which place, having c:caraincd them care- 
fully, pronounced them to be genuine Diamonds 
The Diamond district of Serro do Fno is about 
GO miles in length and 27 in breadth Diamonds 
have also hceti found m the remote provinces of 
Goyazes and Matto Grosso At one time the pre 
judico against the Biazilian stones was so strong 
that the merchants were obligf'd to evport them to 
India and thtnee to Europe m order that they 
mi£>ht pass for Indian Diamonds The places 
winch yielded the greatest quantity of Diamonds 
were Diamantina (in tho province of !Minas 
Geraes) Bahia (tlic old capital of Brazil,) and tho 
beddings m the Paraguay and its many tributaries 
In 1810, "M Iloricart de Thur} announced to 
^ tho Acadomie <ks Sciences that Diamonds had hecn 
\ discovered m the River Gumel, m the Algerian pro 
I unco of Constantine, Africa,— mingled with gold 
\ dust brought down bv the stream One specimen 
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■weighing 3 carats was bought for the Ecole des 
Minesj Paris ; another of 5 grains for the Mus4e 
de L’Histoir Naturelle, (Museum of Natural His- 
tory) and the 3rd, by the Marquis dc Dr4e. The 
discovery of the Capo Diamonds is connected with 
a story very much the same as that of Diamonds of 
other places Amongst the number of pebbles 
used as playthings by a child of one Mr Jacob 
(a Dutch farmer who had settled near Hope Town), 
was one pretty stone whose brightness attracted 
the attention of the farmer’s wife This was after 
wards shewn by Mrs. Jacob to a neighbour, named 
Schalk Van Nickerk, who requested Mr. J. O’Beilly, 
(a hunter and trader, then passing through the 
interior of the country,) to ascertain its nature. 
Tills pebble being sent through Mr Boyes to his 
friend Dr G. “W", Atherstone, of Graliam's Town, 
that excellent mineralogist boldly declared it to be 
a real Diamond This was in March 18G7, when 
the Universal Exhibition in Paris was about to open 
The first opportunity was taken to present it at 
the Exhibition, where it remained for the whole 
period it was open and was, at its close, purchased 
by Sir Philip 'Woilebouso, then Governor of tho 
Colony, (and afterwards the Governor of Bombay,) 
for the sura of Rs. 5,000. The weight of this Dia- 
mond was known to be 21 tV carats. Several other 
fields have since been d!$co\ercd, of which some 
lie in the Colony of Griqualand, west, which has 
come under British rule since 1871. 


THE DIAUOND 


Australia was generally known to be tbe land 
of gold, but now it bids fair to be tbe land of Dia 
monds too bsew South Wales was tbe only place 
in Australia whicb bad yielded a sufidcient quanti 
ty of Diamond, such as to mvite exploration In 
a certain report written in 1851 "Mr E H Har 
graves and tbe Bevd W B Clarke referred to 
some specimens of gold and to a number of gems 
including what they called rather vaguely* a 
small one of the Diamond kind ' which was found 
in Reedy Creek near Bathurst But it was cbie 
ly the Bevd gentleman named above who firs 
drew public attention to tbe Diamonds of New 
boutb Wales Eour specimens were brought o 
him from tbe Hacquaire River near Sutton s Bir 
in September 1859 and a fifth from Burrendong 
in October In the mean time bo bad coUcc e 
Diamonds from Pyraraul and Calabash Creeks 
was m July 18G9 that a company called that o 
the Australian Diamond Miner s began in rig » 
earnest tbe work of hunting after Diamonds 
few years ago a Diamond field has been opened up 
near Binjera m tbe hen South Wales This town 
IS situated on the Ilortoa (popularly known as t ic 
Big River) and is about 100 miles north of Sy 
ncy In 18j2 some Diamonds were discovere 
near Dcbuca, about 20 miks south cast of Adc 
laidc lu 1862 the discovery of a Diamond m the 
Ovens district (m Tictoria) was announced by 
Mr George Toord It nas a transparent ycllo" 
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crystal, .< Trith perfect edges, weighing about 2 
grains. 

The first Australian Diamond ever brought to 
England was presented by Sir Thomas Mitchell to 
the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street. This small stone weighs ^ of a carat and 
was found near Opliir, west of Bathurst, New 
South "Wales. 

The Diamond mines of Borneo are all on the 
west side of the mountains known as the Eatoos 
Range. 

Alwcii the year scase J>i&is5ossd beds iret-e 

discovered in the district of Dolodould in the Is- 
land of Sumatra. 


COLORED DIAMONDS. 




The Hindus divide Diamonds into four classes, 
according to their castes. Those that are of clear 
and pure water bcloag to the Bj ahmana class ; those 
that are clear and are of the color of honey, to the 
Kshetriya; the cream-colored, to the Fawya and 
the greyish-white, to the Sudra, Diamonds of 
several colors hare been found, principal among 
which are the Blue, Red, Green, Olive, Black, Eire- 
colored and the Yellow. 

The Blue Diamond is a thing of great rarity and 
consequently, of veiy great value. The first Blue • 
Diamond on record was the one bought by Tavernier 


in India, in 1642, and sold to Louis XIV. It 
■weighed in the rough, 1121- (sirats and G7 ^j when 
cut and kept in the Prench Regalia. In 1792, it n as 
abstracted from the Oards-Metible, where it 
kept with the rest of the French Regalia, after 
they had been seized. ‘All trace of this stone was 
lost since that period till 1830 when a Blue Bn 
liant was found in the possession of one Mr. Ba 
niel Eliason, which was perfectly identical with 
the lost stone in quality and color. It was after 
wards traced to Mr. Henry Thomas Hope and was 
then known as the Hope Diamond, weighing 
44^ carats. This difference in weight with tie 
original stone is thought, by some conjecturers, o 
ha'V’O been due to reduction by cleavage. 
smaller part weighing C or 7 carats (most assure y 
the cleavage of the larger one) turned up iu t ic 
market in April, 1874. It was purchased in Gene- 
va at the salo of the late Duke of BrunsWic ' s 
jewels and now passes by tho name of the 
Drop Diamond.” 


Tlio only specimen of a red Diamond known to 
English jewellers is the one bought by' Mr. Josep 
Halpben of Paris, from a Iiondon firm. 

A beautiful green stone of 80 grains is said to 
have fetched Its. SCO, at the sale of Marquis do 
Dr6e. The King of Saxony is in possession of u 
green Diamond w'hich forms the button to his state 
hat. The finest specimen of a Diamond of this 
color was obtained for Rs, 2,000, about 20 years ago- 
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It was afterwards sold for Rs 3,000 It subse- 
quently fell into the hands of a jeweller in Bond 
Street, wlio sold it to an American gentleman for 
Rs 6,000 Mr Charles Drayson is its present 
owner and is known to be quite unwilling to part 
nith it 

Black Diamonds of very great beauty sometimes 
come from Borneo They are so remarkably hard 
that the ordinary Diamond dust cannot make the 
slightest impression on them They can be cut or 
polished by using tbcir own dust A coal black 
Diamond was ezhilnted at the 'World tv Fair of 1831, 
by Mr Joseph ^leyer It weighed 850 carats 
A black Diamond was seen about nine years ago, 
at Charles Nephews S& Co , Jewellers, of Calcutta 
The yellow Diamonds are the most common of 
all 

Mode of Cutting — Indian and European 
The Diamond, as mentioned before, can only bo 
cut by itself in the form of a fine powder, which is 
generally prepared from defective stones and from 
the refuse in cleaving and cutting This being put 
into a mortar uf hardened steel is beaten until it is 
fine enough for use Reference to the fact that 
Diamond is made to cut itself, is made in the touch- 
ing verses composed hy Charles I, on tbo night after 
his condemnation 

‘ W ith m»ne own poirer mj mnjtily tl ej woond, 

III the king s n ime tl e kn g liioiseira uncrowned , 

S<f doth (ht dtut dttlrog the Diamond 
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' The art of Diamond cutting seems to have had 
its origin in India and that, at a very early period 
Indirect cNidences might he adduced to support 
this fact Garcias ah Horto, (wntmg m 1665,) 
remarks that the Indians preferred the Diamonds of 
the “ old roclc,” particularly those in their natural 
state,, (ivhich they called “ Naifes,'’) to those that 
yi&cQ pohshedhy human art Tavernier in visitiHo 
the Iloalconda mines m 1665, found a large num- 
ber of Diamond cutters at work there Each o 
them V, as furnished with a wheel of steel about 
the size of a dinner plate They worked on only 
one stono at a time but did so with great rapidity 
Tho principal consideration which guided the 
Indians in cutting Diamond was that it should lose 
as little of its size as possible and they would 
rather leave it in an irregular shape than dinnu^sh 
it to any great extent — a practice, m direct oppo* 

; sition to the system now adopted in Europe 
I The disco> ery of the art of cutting and polish 
mg Diamond by means of its own dust, is attribut- 
ed to Louis de Berquem, of Bruge's, who is known 
to have constructed, in 1476, a polishing wheel m 
which Diamond dust was used instead of Corun- 
dum, which the Chinese and Hindus had hitherto 
employed But there arc Bcvcral instances to prove 
that Diamond cutting was known in Europe, pr®* 
vious to this time The clasp of tho roj al cloak 
of King Charlemagne was set wath Diamonds lu 
the year 1290, a corjioratc body of gem polishers 

ji 
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, was formed in Paris; and in 1373, 

ttL“tere Diamond-polisirers in Nnrnberg. In 

1431 Guttenberg learned gem-cntting and po 

f Andreas Brytzehen of Strasbourg, Amongst 

other, m the form pupils of 

tliat of a lozeBjje, Antwerp, some 

Louis do Berquem, some w Liamond- 

to Amsterdam, and others to Par^.^^^ 

cutting made of°Cardinal Masarin. 

place, under the p ^ of the Preneh 

He had ordered hencefor- 

Cror™ to Mazarins ”• At the 

entU, D-urond-outtmg .3 a flour.hmg^ra^e 

^“^“LbtotrCon^ar^owoutiua 
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invention m the a ^ peculiar 
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any other mode This style of cutting was intro- 
duced by Vincenzio Penizzi {or Vincente Perggi,) 
of Venice, in the latter end of the 17th century 
“ The Brilliant is formed of two truncated pyramids 
by a common base, the upper pyramid being much 
more deeply truncated than the lower , the upper 
side of the stone presenting a table of 32 facets 
inclined under different angles, and the underside, 
26 facet The correspondence between the upper 
and lower facets is arranged, so as to multiply the 
reflection and refraction* Some explanation is 
necessary to render the technical names of the 
sovetal paits of a cut Diamond intelligible to the 
lay reader “The plane surface at the top is called 
the table , the bottom plane is called the culet or 
ctiUite, the junction of the upper truncated pyra- 
mid with the lower is the girdle , and tlio lower 
pointed 'portion is colled the pavilion The facets 
are small tnangular spaces or planes ’* The BnlU 
ant is said to be single, double or old English cut 
(otherwise called the star single cut ), according to 
the number of facets The English cutters make the 
girdlo rather sharp but the Dutch make it broader 
Brillondts aro those stones which are cut as Bnlh- 
ants on tho surface but 11076 neither culetto dot 
girdle These are very rare 

Tho “Rose** cut has been in use since 1620 and 
resembles an opemng rose bud It is formed by 
covering the rounded surflice of the stone ^rith 
equilateral triangles, placed base to base, making 
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the figure of a rhomb. Tho Dumber of facets to- 
gether -svith their position determines the different 
names of the Rose. Thus 24 ^ots make a Dutch 
Rose ; the same number, but less raised, a Brilliant 
Rose , 36 facets, a Rose Recoup^e &c. The circular 
stones are best suited for Rose” cutting 

The Table cut is made of those stones 'which, with 
considerable breadth, are of very trifling depth. It 
is produced by a series of diminishing four-sided 
planes below the girdle. 

Basques are formed from flat or veiny Diamonds 
and are said to be manufactured in India. The 
Indian out has according to some, an upper part, 
lower part, and girdle Its usual form is that of 
a single-cut Brilliant But as the effects produced 
are not of much consequence, the stones are ge- 
nerally re-cut ^ 

The point-cut iras well known to Kentman who 
wrote in 1662. Some precious stones may either he 
cut as four-sided pyramids, or are so formed by- 
polishing the faces of the octahedron and making 
them exactly true and regular. This style is only 
found in old ornaments 


JSiiffravinff, 

Accoudino to Blum, the discovery of tho art of 
engraving the Diamond is assigned to Ambrosiua 
Caradosso, a Milanese, and engraver to the Mint of 
Pope Julius II He is said, in tho year 1600, to hare 
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oxecutod upon a Diamond the figure of a Father of 
the church. But Paolo Mongia gives the credit of the 
discovery to Trczzo, tho famous cameo artist of 
Milan and asserts that his first attempt was the Coat 
of Arms of tho Emperor Charles V . Clement Bira 
go. a pupil of his, IS known to have engraved upon a 
Diamond a portrait of Don Carlos, intended as a 
betrothal present to Anna, tho daughter of the Em- 
peror Maximilian II He is also said to have en- 
graved on Diamond the Spanish Arms as a signet for 
the same prince One Jacobus Tbronus (believed 
to be a Hollander) engraved on a Diamond, the Arms 
of Mary, Queen of Soots Among tho Hope preci- 
ous stones, there were several engraved Diamonds 
One of these had the bust of the Emperor Leopold I 
on a largo Table Diamond Costanzi, who flourish 
cd at Home in tho beginning of tho 18th century, is 
known to have executed several engravings on Dia- 
monds, prominently amongst them, a Lena and tho 
lieads of Antoniua and Nero 


In tlie collection of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
our Empress, is preserved tbe signet ring of Charles 
II, when he was the Prince of Wales , tho device 
of which is the ostrich plumes between the letters 
0 and P, very neatly cut upon a large yellow 
mend, a table ^ x f inch m. dimensions, quaintly 
fashioned into a heater-shaped seven-sided shield 
Louis Sines, gold smith to Ijouis XV, is also said to 
have done some engravings, one of which is ro 
ported to be a very minute head of Julia, (daughter 
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of Titus,) executed upon tlie upper table of a regu- 
larly cut Bnlhant, 


The price of Diamond Its jiatos and defects , 
mode of testing 

The price of Diamond, as of any other com 
modity, depends entirely upon the law of supply 
and demand It is therefore well nigh impossible 
to fix a price which would bo a safe guide to the 
intending purchaser, for all times. Approximate 
puces can, however, be given, when the marhet is 
supposed to he normal In. no other object of 
commerce, there are so many faults and imitations^ 
of which the inexperienced should beware, os 
in Diamonds and other precious stones The value 
depends mdterially upon the degree of perfection 
m which the articles arc found when offered for 
sale Amongst the most frequent faults are (1) 
fcathei Sfie, little rents or fissures in the inside of 
the stone (2) i e , gray, brown, and white 

Bpeohs, which look very much liko clouds Iheso 
give great deal of trouble when working the stone 
(3) sands, or little seed like bodies witbm tbe stone, 
of white, brown and red color Ihese are also 
called dusts, “when very fine and found m largo 
number in a stono 

A Diamond, wanted to be sold to tbo best advan- 
tage, must bo perfectly freo from tbo faintest tinge 
of color of any sort, must have no flaws, or 
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specks or Assures in any part ; must be bright and 
lively and free from wbat is teebmcally ca 
“milk" or "salt.” whicb arc semi-opaque imper- 
fections in tbe body of tbe stone. To ascertain i 

any of tbe above Baivsenists, tbe stone should be 

breathed on until its lastre is temporarily destroyed 
and then the imperfections will bo apparent, 
stone must also be well-proportioned and prdP" J 
cut. Even to the least experienced, 
a Diamond when cut is sufficient to establish 
identity. Some colorless Topazes, Emeralds, bap- 
pbires and the white Zircon have sometimes bee 
passed off as Diamonds. If tbe surface of tii 
stone be tbo least scratched by tbo action of a n 
Ale, it is not a Diamond Tbe rays of the sun 
easily pass through other gems, but in t^e ^^lamb” 
they are refracted by tbe snrfaco, whicb causes 
superior brilliancy. According to Mr. Milburn, 
the coating of a rough Diamond be smooth a ^ 
bright with a little tinge of greon in it, it « 
bad ; but if there is a tincture of yellow with ^ 
green, it is a soft, greasy stone, and will turn on 
bad. Though the specific weight of the Diamon 
is nearly the same as that of tbe Topaz, the one 
can be distinguished from the other by its electri 
cal properties The Topaz retains its elect 
powers several hours after it has been develope 
! by friction, whereas tbe Diamond loses it in ® 

I course of half an hour. The Diamond can, by ' s 

I weight, be distinguished from colorless Corundams, 
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whose weight exceeds that of the former in the 
proportion of 8 to 7. 

The jewellers of old used the ^‘tincture” test to 
distinguish the real Diamond from the spurious, of 
which so many were then current, as the white 
Sapphire, the Citrine Beryl, and the Crystal cut 
into a pyramid. This tincture was a varnish made 
of ivory-black and mastich applied to the back of 
the stone, which, if it was a real Diamond, became 
all the more hrlliiant on oocount of thla hack 
ground ; if any other gem, it became dull and lustre- 
less shoning the black through its substance. 
Some used the oil exuding from a roasted grain of 
wheat darkened with ivory-black, others backed the 
stone with a bit of black silk. Tho “Novas Jlinas” 
white Topaz of Brazil, knowm there as the “ Slave’s i 
Diamond,” is now the only stone which has any 
chance of being passed off for a Diamond. Though 
it is very hard and brilliant, it very much lacks 
“the Adamantine lustre and iridescence.” 

The terms, first water, second water, mean only 
first and second quality. Perfect Diamonds should 
he as clear as drops of the purest water ; and they 
are of the second and third water, according to the 
degree of clearness in them, until decidedly yellow 
or brown, when they come under the category of 
colored stones. These colored Diamonds, on score 
of their rarity, are sold at fancy price. 

Diamonds are generally valued per carats and 
it is necessary to explain the term. The w’ord is 

^ 
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probably derived from the name of a bean, the fnut 
of a kind of Ertjthxna, wbicU grows in Africa Tbe 
tree wliich gives this fruit is termed by the natives 
“ Kuara” or the sun. These fruits, when dried, 
were afterwards imported into India and hero used 
for weighing the Diamond. They have now been 
universally adopted. 

4 grains make ... ... 1 carat 

6 carats or 24 grama . . 1 penny-weight. 

151^ carats ... . . 1 ounce troy 

But a carat is not of the samo weight m all 
countries ; for instance, in England it is equal to 
205,4090 milligrams; in France, 205,5000; 
Borneo, 105,000 , in Madras, 207,353B, &c &c i-c 
The following is an approximate pricelist as 
given by standard autborities 


Diamonds beloiv 2 grains 
Inferior, from ... £ 4 to £ G per carat. 

Medium ... £ 6 to £ 8 

Good ... . £ 8 to £10 

Tino ... £10 to £12 

If over 2 grams, Fine £12 to £15 

Over 3 grains ... £15 to £20 

Of one carat ... £20 to £23 

But the valuing of rough Diamonds is not to be 
made according to the above standard. The form 
and proportion of the crystal must first be tahen into 
consideration, for, on these only, the loss of v eight 
in cutting chiefly depends Then, care must also 
be taken to distinguish tile degrees of color and 
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tUb purity of the specimen. The best forms to 
select would be the octraliedral and the rhombo- 
dodecahedral. In valuing largo rough Diamonds 
and specially those that came from the Cape, the 
fact should always be remembered that tints of 
color may be brought out in the cutting of a stone, 
which do not at all appear in its rough state ; per- 
fect polish and the power of reflection natural 
to tho stone intensify any tint of yellow existing 
in it. 


The Supernatural and Medicinal Properties 
attrihiited to the 2>iamond> 

The mythology of all nations in the world attri- 
butes supernatural influence to almost every thing 
in nature. Trees and fields, temples and stones, 
mountaiiis and rivers, — all were supposed to bo tho 
abode of good or evil spirits. Anselm Bocco De 
Boot, physician to the Emperor Ilodolph and Maxi- 
milian II, wrote in 1064, as follows : “Prom their 
purity, beauty, and brilliancy, it is most probable, 
gems selected as receptacles for good spirits, 
oven as filthy, stinking and frightful places are usu- 
ally tho abodes chosen for evil and unclean spirits.” 
Diamond being of all Stones, tho purest, hardest 
and most brilliant, it was naturally considered to 
bo the most powerful in spiritual influence. It 
was consecrated to all that was holy and Iicavcnly, 
and was known to have been a powerful charm, 
and, when under tho influence of the planet Mars, 
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productive of great success Tor many centuries 
past it was thought to be a most potent tahsman 
against poison, pestilehcc, witchery, insanity, evil 
spirits and night mare It was esteemed a safe 
guard to virtue Though it had the power of 
preventing evils, as above stated, on external apph* 
cation, (i e if worn,) it had a quite disastrous effect, 
if taken internally Diamond dust had such a fa 
tal poisonous property that nothing could save the 
unfortunate who swallowed it Tho Diamond was also 
supposed to bestow victory, fortitude and strength 
of mind It softened wrath and strengthened 
wedded love , hence it was called the stone of r® 
conciliation It was also an infallible test of con 
jugal fidelity A Diamond placed under the pil- 
low of a married lady, without her knowledge» 
would make her reveal, during sleep, any secrets 
of her life, which she might havo to conceal from 
her husband Though it was believed to be m 
combustible, its lustro and other properties were 
supposed to bo affected by heat Ilencc, perhaps, 
the ancient practice of taking Diamond rings off 
the finger at bedtime, and putting them m a cup 
of cold water or on a marble, or some other cool 
surface To the Ancients, Diamond represented 
inexorable justice and immutable fate Hence tho 
judges of tho Hades were described as having 
hearts and bosoms of Adamant Tho clouds which 
covered Destiny were also described as being of 
Adamant To the modems, it is a symbol of inno- 
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cencG, coastancy, faith, strength, &c., &c. A gem, 
(supposed to have been a Diamond), worn in the 
girdle, by Aaron, the High Priest, had, according 
to a Jewish legend, marvellous properties. It 
would become dark and dim, if brought into con- 
tact with a man, actually guilty : if the accused 
was really innocent, it would shine on with in- 
creased brilliancy. If the sins of the Hebrews 
were to be punished with death, the stone would 
put on a bloody color. Bat the most absurd and 
unique virtue, attributed to Diamond — and to no 
other gem— -was tho power of multiplying its 
species. Doctius Do Boot makes serious men- 
tion of a lady who possessed two hereditary Dia- 
monds, which produced several others and thus 
left a generation, 

CELEBRATED DIASIONDS. 


The Koh-Unoor. 

pEREATS there is no other jewel in the world 
which is so much renowned for its antiquity and for 
tUo interesting romance with which it is connected 
as iho Koh-i~noor. It is so old that some attribute 
its ownership to Karna, tho king of Anga, who first 
discovered it near Masulipatam, in the bed of tho 
Godavery, COOO years ago. Other traditions speak 
of Bojab Vikramaditya of Oujien (DC B. 0.), as 
ha\ ing been the liappy possessor of it All subse- 
quent trace of this stono -was lost till it was taken 
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from tlie tog of Milwa l>y Ala-oodJeCn, m 1301 
After the defeat of the Pathans hy the Mogu s in 
1628, it remained in possession of the latter til e 
invasion of Nadir Shah men Nadir Shah came 
to take possession of Pelhi, llahamood Sha , ® 

then Emperor, had to give up every valuable thing 
in his treasury, except this jewel, which he use o 
keep concealed in his turban A woman in 
harem betrayed this fact to Nadir, who, strong 
bent upon having it, planned a grand festiva 
rrbioh both the conqueror and tbo conquered vrero 
to meet and sweat friendship Nadir Shah pro 
posed an exchange of turbans and thus manage 
to get possession of tho stone It was he who 
it tho name Koh t Koor, or tho “mountain of hg 
From him it descended to his son, from 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the Cahul dynasty, sue 
cecded in getting it, by professing fnenclship la 
his tune of distress Shah Shujab, tho 
successor of Ahmed Shah, being driven out o i 
kingdom by his brother, Mahmood, took away o 
Kolu-xrnoor with him and made it tho conipani^ 
his exile Bunjeet Sing, the celebrated “ 3jord o 
tho five rivers,” contrived to get him at I«ahorc, 
where ho was at once put to prison and given 
to understand that his release could ho effected i 

I he would part with the jewel Suffermg u itli 
wife and family, all sorts of privation and misery a 
tho hands of Bunjeet, Shah Shujah at last oonsente 
to toako over the thing to him. This was done on 

ll. 
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the Isfc June, 1813. Struck Trith the hrilliancy of 
the stone, Runjeet asked him, *‘at -what rate do 
you value it j” to which he replied, “ good fortune : 
and that is always tho property of those who had 
vanquished their enemies ” The Diamond was now 
set in a bracelet ant^ was always worn by Bunjeefc 
People attached bad luck to the possessor of this 
stone, for it would appear that all who had it in 
their hands suhaequently came to grief, and an 
attempt was therefore made to make it over to the 
idol Juggernath of Puri. This was never done and 
it was occasionally worn by his successors. After 
tho murder of Shu Sing, it was deposited in tho 
Lahore treasury, until Dullip Sing, (the son of 
Runjcct), was stationed at Lahore with an English 
Begont. TTlien Punjab was annexed to tho British 
Crown, all the state-jewels of Lahore were con- 
fiscated hy tho Last India Company. It was 
stipulated that the Kek-unoor should ho presented 
to the Queen. It reached Ilcr Slojesty on the 3rd 
Juno 1850 and then weighed 18G carats. Its 
original ■weight, when it was with Aningzchc, was 
703 carats, Tliis reduction w.as due to tlio unskil- 
fulness of Hortcnsio Borgio, a Venetian hpid iry, 
who had heen entrusted with the cutting of it, Tho 
Emperor had been so much displeased with Ids work 
that instead of paying for all his hhors, he dispos- i 

scssod him of his property and was with "rent 
difiicuUy pcrvusdcil to Icaic him his head 
stone created quite n sensation in Djo great 
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Exibition or 1851, Tvhero it was valued at 11,00,000 
of Eupccs TUo ro cutting of this stono being 
thought necessary, Herr Voorsangcr of Amsterdam 
was selected to do it The operation (conducted by 
steam) which commenced on tho Gth July, was 
completed at tho end of 38 days of 12 hours each, 
and IS said to have cost 80,000 Es The Koh i-noor 
has now assumed the form of a regular cut Bn i 
ant, weighing lOOj carats and is one of tho pnnci 
pal jewels in tlic Britisli Crown 

Tha Great Mogul 

This stone is often confounded with tho Koh *■ 
noor It IS reported to liavo been found 
about 1G50, m tbo Coloor mines, a place about 7 
days’ journey from Golconda Mcer Joomla, by bir 
a Persian, was tho Grand Vizier and General to the 

King of Golconda Ho had amassed enormous 
wealth, (principally by farming, under other names, 
the Diamond mines of tbo place,) and thus ma e 
himself the eye sore of his master, who 
one occasion openly threatened his hfc 
Vizier sought and obtained the aid of Prince 
Aumngzebe, then Governor of the neighbouring 

provmces, and with his co operation, surprized the 

King of Golconda and was about to mabo him 
surrender when tho Prince was re called hf his 
father the Emperor Shah Jehan Meet Joomla m- 
gratiated himself into tho favor of the great Emp®^' 
I or by making him magnificent presents, amongst 
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^Hchwastho “Groat Mogul.” Tavernier relates 

tfue sarv - ^tj: 

^roSi“’"iuirsikgecn.^ 

stone has come to ho confounded with Hio 
Kohi-noor. The same story about tho cutting 
W Borl, about Nadir Shah’s trick in obtaining 
H &c is repeated in connection with this Diamond. 
S^me conjecture that Tavernier has desenbed one 

icrge stone as /poen another 

and most natur. J Tavernier’s 

''°rtot Lnscqucntly tl.at traveller had no 
visit, and that T further bohevo 

opportunity of "ing it Jhoy fu 

in its existence ^0"= designated there as 

Crown and ni lU-^^ _ j,„t 

tlio “ Deiy » ShaVs Diamonds which have 

the ‘'«"^“E"”^„‘l to Ensland,donoteonann this 

’ ";kes Dorgio cut up tho big stone into Mrcc ; 
rvhich ^ k„„,rn as tho Aol-.-i.oor ; 

‘i:;tumd’amongsl (lie jewel, of some petty Indian 
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Chief. But the descnption ■which Tavernier gives 
of the character of the atone he saw, differs materi- 
ally from the actual character of the Koh t noor. 
“ It was circular, rose cut, very deep, of fine water, 
with but one little crack externally and one flaiv 
internally and the work upon it that of an European 
lapidary , whereas the Koh t-noor was in outline an 
irregular ellipse, facetted to no definito pattern, 
very flat, exhibited no more tcaier than a hit of 
rock crystal, had several flaws, besides a largu 
deficiency or fracture at one end and rude grooves 
cut m the sides, ■whilst all the work upon it nas of 
that peculiar character, -which the least expenencod 
eye would detect at onco as that of a Ilindu 
Diamond cutter ” 

There is one Diamond of the name of D^ryo-noor 
■which is said to be in the possession of Nawah 
Abdool Gunny of Dacca, East Bengal, but whether 
it is identical with its great name sake, wo nr® 
not m a position to state. 


The J^iU or Itegcnt Diamond. 

If not the largest, the Pitt or Begcnt Diamond 
is generally looked upon as the most perfect and 
beautiful Diamond m existence, remarkable ahko 
for Us shape, proportion and fine water. It weigh- 
ed no carats in its original state. According to 
tho story with which its history is connected, it 

was found by a slave at Putcal (about 135 mil« 
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ind kept concealed in the calf of 
one of his legs which he had purposely wounded and 
handa-ed, for its reception. An English saUor 
nromised to find a purchaser for it.providMhe 
was paid half the value. But bent upon having 
the whole of the proceeds to himself, he lured the 

noor slave on hoard his ship and pitched him over 
the water. This Diamond was sold by him to a 
celebrated Parsee merchant named Jamohand, for 
the sum of 10.000 Kupees. Jamcband sold it, in 
1701 to Mr. Thomas Pitt (grand-father of the Earl 
of Chatham.) the then Governor of Port St 
George, Madras, for 1,26,000 Kupees. The opera- 
tion of cutting it into a perfect B^iant, which was 
finished in two years, reduced its weight to 136| 

earats and cost him Ks. 60,000; So OOO of which, 
however.was recovered by selling the fragment The 
Babe of Orleans, Eegent of France, bought it of 
Pitt for 13,50.000 Kupees. This Diamond was 
stolen from the Garde-mcMe in 1792, but w^ 
restored to its possessor most mysteriously. The 
Eepublic then pledged it to a Berlin merchant from 
whL it was again redeemed The Emperor 
nT T used to ■w'ear it m the pommel of lus 

and alw'ays considered it to be the key-stone 
rS hl Sme greatness. It was shown in the 
Drench Exhibitio n of 1855. 

The Orloff or Amlerdam Diamond. 

This stone formed, nccordrag to one account, one 
of the eyes of a Hindu God. and was stolen away 
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by a French Grenadier of Pondicherry, who ha3, 
with that object in Tiew; taken refuge with the 
Brahmins and professed their faith for some time 
It was afterwards sold for Its 20,000 to an English 
sea captain who resold it to a Jew for 1,20,000 Es 
He, again, sold it to the Armenian merchant 
Shafras from whom it was purchased at Amsterdam, 
m or about 1772, byPnnco Orloff, for presentation 
to Catherine II, at 9 00,000 of Rupees and a Jifo an 
nuity of 40,000 Rupees and the grant of a 
Russsiau nohility to the seller Another account 
says that it was one of the stones taken away hy 
Nadir Shah from tho Moguls that it had a pro 
minent place in his throno , and that it had, after 
his assassination, passed into tho hands of ono of 
his Affghan Generals and thcnco to tbo Armenia^ 
merchant Shafras This stone resembles in its out- 
line the ' Great Mogul, as described by Tavcmicr, 
60 closely, that, but for tho dilTerenco m tho weight, 
it may ho taken for that long lost Diamond 
third account supposes it to have been brought u 
Russia by Lazarus Lazarefl*, tho head of Iho 
Armenian family of that name, and grand son o 
Manouk LazarclT, treasurer to Shah Abas I 
Hcnco it is called by some tho ** LazarclT ” Diamond 
It IS now placed id tbo Ru«isian Imperial sceptre 
and weighs 19 carats and, like the Koh t noo^t 
has tho underside flat and is rose cut Its Bizc is 
about that of a pigeon’s egg The water is of a 
mher yellowish tinge 
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The Nassttck Diamond. 

This stone was originaUy found among tJio 
snoUs captured from tto Mahrattas the con- 
quest of Deccan, under the oommand of the 
Marnnis of Hastings. It was then as toga ^ a 
_ood\izcd walnut and weighed 80j carato. But 

Ihen re-cnt. in London, as a Brilliant, by order of Its 

proprietor, the Marquis of Westminster, it wc^M 

781 carats. It is very bright and pure hut is ve^ 

MV shaped. The East India Company had sold 
h to Messrs. Eundeil and Bridge, who, oyheir 
retirement, sold it by auction to a jeweUer for 
72,000 Ks , though it was valued at three lacs. 

The Nisam. 

■ This stone is said to have been ftund 

uudisnowalmostiults^^d.e^c»dit.om^ 

I a-^er in the year of the Indian 

I Mutiny. 

I The Shah of Persia. 

o BvrAvs the voungcr son of Ahass Mirza Shall, 
of Petsia’ presented this stone to Empetot EifcholaS 
of Eussia. It weighs 80 carats and is perfectly 
uure and brilliant. It is only partially cut; many 

nt its natural octahedra being preserved. The 
• tercst of this Stone is enhanced by the Persian 
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inscription it bears of its former owners, engraved 
as follows — 

Ek-bek Shak, *1 

Nizim Shak, V Jjords of Irostan. 

Teth Ali Shak, J 
Its shape is that of a long prism. 


Tlie Pacha of Egypt. 

All that is known of this stone is that it was 
found in the possession of Ibrahim Pacha It 
weighs 40 carats ; is of an octagonal form, Brilliant- 
cut and of very good quality. 

T/ie 2fat/am Diamond. 

This stone belongs to the Kojah of !Mattani, 
Borneo, and is at present the largest Diamond 
known; its weight being 367 carats. It was foun ^ 
at Landak, Borneo, in the year 1787. It is egg* 
shaped; is of pure water and has a small indenta- 
tion at the short end. Notwithstanding the many 
battles fought for it, this precious stone is still m 
the possession of the Itajab. The Dutch Governor 
of Batavia offered for it five lacs of Rupees, and two 
men-of war, with stores andammunitions complot® > 
hut the owner refused to part with it on any o®* 
count, considenng it to be a talisman, on tho 
possession of which depended the fortune and 
hapmess of his family. The Malayeso believe that 
all kinds of disease can be cured by means of tbc 
water in which this Diamond has been steeped. 

— a4 
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The Sancy Diamond. 

The early histoty of the Sancy Dmmond is not 
minutely traceable. According to some, it came 
from India and, in 1419, fcU into ttve bands of the 
King of Portugal, Don Antonio, who, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to England, made with the purpose 
of securing assistance in prosecuting his claims to 
the throne, which was then in the possession of the 
Spaniards, pledged it with Queen Elizabeth for 
£ 6,000 sterling. To avoid further importunities 
from the Portugese Pretender for more money, the 
Queen returned the Diamond to him, giving up all 
claims to the sum she had advanced. This stone 
was subsequently sold by him to Nicholas de 
Harlay, Baron de Sancy, a Huguenot gentleman, 
Trom this owner the stone has assumed the name 

Sancy.” It was borrowed of the Baron by 
Henry IV of France. The messenger sent in 
charge of this valuable stone was waylaid and 
murdered by robbers, but, acting up to previous 
arrangements, he managed to elude them, by 
swallowing it. It was afterwards taken out of his 
stomach by the Baroo, in whose family it remained 
for more than a century. It was next traced to 
James II of England, who, in his exile (1688) 
carried it to France. There it was sold to Louis 
XIV for 2,50,000 Enpees. Louis XV wore it in 
the clasp of his hat, at his coronation. In the 
French revolution of 1792, along with various 
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other Crown jewels of JTrance, tho Soncy was lost, 
until 1830, when it was found in the possession of 
a Prench merchant. In 1838, tho Prince Paul 
Demidoff bought it at 7,50,000 Bupees. In 1865 
Messrs. Gan’ads of London purchased it of tho 
Demidoff family, for the late Sir Jamsetjee ffee- 
jeebhoy of Bombay, at two lacs of Rupees. 

This atone is almond-shaped, of very fine water 
and weighs 53|^ carats. The cut is evidently 
Indian. 

Charles the Hold's Diamond, 

AoconniNo to some, Uio Sancy is quite a distinct 
thing from what is called Charles tho Bold's 
Diamond. Those who confuse the one with the 
^ other, say that the Sancy, after it was brought 
from India, fell first into the hands of Charles tbo 
Bold, Duko of Burgundy, and then into those of 
the king of Portugal. Those who want to establish 
a separate indentity for ** Charles the Bold’s 
Diamond,” affirm, that this was one of the three 
Diamonds which Charles the Bold had given to 
Louis do Berquem to be experimented upon in 
rose-cutting. After the defeat at Granson, tho 
Duke’s Diamond was found by a common soldier, 
enclosed in a valuable box. Prefering to have the 
latter, the soldier threw away tho stone, but suhso- 
quently changing hts mind, picked it out from 
under a waggon and sold it for a florin to a priest 
I who, in his turn, sold U to a citizen of Berne for 
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three francs. Jacques Fngger, a famous merchant, 
of the Nuremhurg family, bought it of the Bernese 
Government. From this family it came into the 
hands of Henry VIII, whose daughter Queen Alary, 
brought it, in her dower, to Phillip It. We have'* 
already noticed that a largo Diamond was pledged 
by Don Antonio with Queen Eli2abcth, and from 
this portion of the history, the Saucy, (which was 
evidently the stone pledged by Antonio) is con- 
founded with the Burgundian Jewel. It was a 
matter of utter impossibility for the latter to have 
passed into the hands of Antonio— one, who was 
known to have been tho mortal enemy of Phillip’s. 

By a strange chance, it camo back to tho great- 
grand-son of its original owner, Charles tho Duko 
of Burgundy. Its present wlicrcahouts aro un- 
known. 

The Florentine JirUllant. 

This stone was, according to a tradition, bought 
for a trifle at a curiosity stall in Florence, being 
then considered as nothing more than a yelloAV 
crystal. Tho history of tins stone is sometimes | 
confounded with that of Charles tho Bold’e. Tlio 
same story reganling its being found by a soldier 
and sold by him to a priest is aKo rcpc.ated in con- 
nection vith the history of this stone. TJic fact h, 
Charles (ho Bold had (hroo Diamonds of very great | 
beauty and value, and it appears tliat tho lu's-tory | 

of tho two is confuted with one another. Tho ! 

third is tho Sancy. Wc have already noticed the [ 

G'-S*. — 1 — ■^'c^ 
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story m connection with wbat haYC cal 

CMrlesthe Bold’s Dnmond The story ^out the 

other stone, tvlueh rve wll des.soate as the rlorcn^ 
tme Brilliant differs from that of the “ther. f 
the point, where the S™ f /L ,o 
Instead of its being puichased by 
tho case of the other stone) the , j 

come into the hands of a rich Bernese me ctari 
Bartholomew May In MS2. it was sold to a Gen 

avho in his turn, sold it to Iiudov.co Sforta h 
Moor. Dnko of Milan, for 14 000 ducats 
the tall of the house of Sforza. this ston 
into tho possession of Pope Julius II w o P 
ed it to the Bmpeior of Austria It is a ® 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany or tho An 

Yellow.” owing J'”"'! °° „°oo Es 

withstanding which, it is valued at 10 DO 000 Es 
It IS cut as a double rose and weighs 139a a 

I The Braganza 7tl ind 

1 Tnis stone was discovered in Brazil, in 1 » ^ 

1 weiglied, in its rougli state, 1680 carats 

tlic size of a ben’s egg, of deep yeUow co^r a 
IS reported to be valued at 58 35,00,000 
But doubts are entertained as to its being a 
mond, it being generally believed to bo a w 
Topaz, and as tbo Portuguese Government, 
whoso Crown Jewels it forms a part, would n 
I suffer it to be cut or even crammed, there is vc y 
bttle chance of the doubts being cleared up 
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The Tigott Diamond 

This stone iras talten away from India by Lord 
Pigott Over fifty years ago it was sold in a 
lottery for tliree lacs of Rupees and was subse 
quently bouglit by Messrs. Rundell & Co for 
60 000 Rupees "When sold to the Pacha of Egypt, 
it fetched 3 lacs of Rupees again It is Brilliant 
cut, of a beautiful shape and weighs 83|- carats 
The name of the present owner is not known 

The Mope Diamond 

A DETAILED ^account of this stone has already 
been given under the heading of “ Coloured Dia- 
monds ” This beautiful and most important bluo 
Diamond was supposed to have been taken from 
India by Tavernier and sold to the French Govern- 
ment, wherefrom it was stolen, during the Revolu- 
tion It was subsequently traced to Mr Ehason 
and from him to Mr H T Hope Its original 
weight was carats , when stolen from the 

Preneh Regalia, it was C7 , and being subsequent 
ly rc cut as a Brilliant and thereby reduced by 
cleavage, (which has given us its counter part, the 
blue Drop Diamond,) it weighed 44^ carats It 
figured a great deal in the Great Exhibition of 
1851 


The Dnghiie Brilliant 

Tms perfect Brilliant was purchased bj the late 
Emperor Napolean III, and given to (he Empress 
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Eug6me "Wo nro not certain whether it is still 
m hci pos^c^sion, is the greatest portion of her 
^‘lllnblc joMclry has been sold to I2is Highness 
the litc IXIahirajah of I’uttiala, through Hcssrs 
Hirailton <*0 Co, Jcticllcrs, of Calcutta It is 
of an o\al ehape ind blunt at one end and weighs 

51 carats 

The Cumhd land Diamond 
This stone was bought by the Citj of London 
for a lac of Rupees and presented to the Duke of 
CntaVicriind, after the haUlo of CoWoden It 
one of the stones claimed by the Hanover Crown, 
to whom it has been restored by our Most Gracious 
Majesty Its weight is 32 carats 

The Star of the South 

Tnis IS the largest Diamond ever found in Brazil. 
It was found m July 1853, by a poor Negro who 
was at work m the mines of Bogagen, in the pro- 
vince of Mmas Geracs When rough, it weighed 
251^ carats, but the cutting of it into a Brilhant 
hag reduced it to 125 carats It is a Diamond of 
the puicst water and under light exhibits a 
lovely rose tint It was purchased by M Ilalpen, 
or according to some writers, by Mr Coster of 
Amsterdam, who is also reported to have cut it 
It was shown in the London, and Pans Exhibitions 
The Polai Star 

This Brilliant was at ono period owned m Eng- 
land, but 13 now to bo found among ‘the Russian 




Crown Jewels It is remarkable for its purity and 
lustre, and is said to weigh 40 carats. 


Other large Diamonds. 

The Portuguese Crown possesses many lai^o and 
brilliant Diamonds, foremost among which is a Bra- 
zilian stone found in 1775 by a Negro, in the bed 
of the River Abaite, near Rio Plata. The following 
is the romance connected with the discovery. Three 
Brazilians, convicted of some high misdemeanour 
were banished to the interior of Brazil, for hfe. 
These unfortunates used to beguile their time by 
scorching for valuable matter. One day tliey camo 
to tho River Abaitd, the bed of which had lain dry 
for sometime, owing to scarcity of rain. There 
they chanced to sco a Diamond, nearly an ounco 
in weight, which, with tho help of a priest, was 
taken to tho Governor of Villa Rica. All tho 
officers of this placo having been satisfied as 
to tho nature of the stono, tho Governor restored 
tho exiles to freedom and bad tho gem sent to 
Rio do 3aniero and thcnco to Lisbon Its weight 
was then 138^ carats. Some conjecturers connect 
this story with the discovery of tho “ Star of tho 
South,” 'ftith which they identify this stone. 

Some very Ivigo Diamonds hare come from the 
Cape. Ouo ■'^as tho ‘‘Star of South Africa,” 
weighing in the rough 83j carats and after cutting, 
40\. The largest stone yet discovered hero is wliat 
is now famous as tho “Stewart Diamond," which 

? 
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THE DUMOND 


weighed in the rough state 288| carats It was 
consigned to Messrs Pittar Leverson & Co , who 
have also in their possession the so called “ Fly 
Diamond which was also discovered in this place 
hy one Antonie The Dudley Diamond weigh 
ing about 46 carats is another important stone, 
come from the Cape It is triangular in shape, very 
brilliant, perfectly free from color and very difii 
cult of distinction from an old Indian stone It 
w as sold hy Messrs Hunt and Koskell to the pre 
sent Earl of Dudley 

The Brazilian Government is m possession, of 
some very large and curious stones 
The Spanish Government is also very rich m 
Diamonds and other jewels 

In the Russian Treasury is a brilliant Ruby co 
lored Diamond of 10 carats, bought by Paul I, for 
1,00,000 roubles 

Mr Dresden a London merchant, possesses a 
drop shaped Diamond, one of the finest stones at 
present m the market It was lately found at 
Brazil, IS perfectly free from flaws and has extra 
ordinary brilliancy It weighs 76^ carats 

In the ‘ Green Vaults ’ at Dresden, there is a 
green Diamond which once belonged to Augustus 
the Strong It is remarkably beautiful and weighs 
48^ carats Here are also some very beautiful 
parurcs and four very valuable yellow Brilliants, 
the largest of which weighs 117^ and the smallest 
52^ grams respective!} 
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There are two large Diamonds with the Turkish 
Government, one of which is of 84 and the other 
of 147 carats in weight 

There are several Diamonds of more or less bnl 
liance and weight, m Burmah and China, also in 
the possession of some of the native princes and 
noblemen, in India (especially at Hydrabad, Baroda 
and Puttiala ) There are some very beautiful and 
costly Diamonds in Bengal, particularly, some with 
the Maharajah of Burdwan, ^Tainib Ahdool Gunny 
C S I of Dacca* and Maharani Surnomoye of Cos 
simbazar t Some of the rich Amihcs la CaJeutta 
have Diamonds, conspicuous alike for their size 
and brilliance , amongst which may be mentioned 
the stones sot in finger rings, belonging to the 
estates of Babu Kally Kisscn Tagore t Coomars Baj 
Coomar Hoy and Rally Kissen Hoy, and the late 
Babu Kbelut Ohunder Ghose There are some very 
good Diamonds in the SluWick Family There 
are also some valuable Kanthas or necklaces to 
be found with the natives of this country, 
amongst which may bo cited those m the posses 
Sion of Rai Dhunput Smgli Bahadoor of Azimgunj, 
Eai Budridas Mokeem ( Jeweller to His Excellen- 
cy tlio Viceroy and Governor GcnoniZ of India) 
and of the estate of tho late Babu Khelut Chundcr 
Ghoso 

• Useil bf tbe Nawaba son as an snnkt. 
f Also with Joshee jeo of B«oares and ta the estate of tho lato Juj 
gut Sett of SloorahedabaJ 

f This D amood ahows a naj color 
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Sc^enl rcmnrl^ablc Dnmonds arc to bo seen 
in the estate of the Ilonblc Jklahanjab Jotcendro 
llohun Tagore Babadoor, of Calcutta Amongst 
those that arc set m rings maj bo men 
tioncd the ' Taffotc Brilliant,' a Diamond of 
about Co Itatis* in weight, of the purest water 
and very great brilliance free fiom any flaws 
whatever , the * SuUt iai a (or the Morning 
Star), very white and of a round shape the Arnn 
dliaii (the Sanskrit name for a certain star), flawless 
and of exquisite beauty and purity , and the 
BangaMia, (or the star of Bengal) rose cut, of 
great lustre and of a lovely rose tint without the 
slightest spot or flaw in it There is a brilliant 
Capo Diamond, (also set m a ring ) circular in 
shape and weighing about 31 Batis The largo 
Diamond of about 50 Batis, which is set in the 
Seeipaich or head ornament of the Maharajah is a 
specimen of raro beauty A splendid greenish 
Diamond belonging according to the jewelleis to 
the Bunspxit species, (which are believed to bring 
good luck, to the owner,) bought of the late Sooklal 
Johury, adorns the crown of the Maharajah s family 
idol There i«> also in the Maharajah s estate a mag 
mficent lanthd consisting of 19 bnlliaut Diamonds 
the largest of which weighs about 37 Ratis and the 
smallest, about 6 It lias been valued by the 
jewellers at 80 000 Rupees 
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glith less than a carat. 
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There IS also in the possession, of the^Hou’hle 
SL'ibarajah a red lyiamondj called the “ Cingaleso 
Hed set in a ring, and weighing about 10 ratts 
The stone is so red that no lajman would hnow it 
for anything else but a Ruby. But, in fact, it is 
a rare specimen of a Diamond, conspicuous alike 
for its brilliancy and fiawlcssness, and without 
having the faintest tinge of what are called the 
milky” imperfections, so common m the Ruby. 
It IS said to havo been discovered m ft mine at Cey- 
lon, and to havo remained for sometime in the 
possession of a respectable family of that place 
dohuilal Mokeem, son of the late Boodh Sing 
Ulokeem of Delhi, had this gem brought to him 
by a C/iuha (petty dealer), and has subsequently 
sold it to the Hon’ble Mahaiajab, 
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RUBY. 

TEANSLATIoy. 

l62 According to some autliorities, tho ruby is 
found in Ceylon and tbo lands bordering upon 
tUe Indus and the Rdvana Gangd. 

163 — IBd According to others, ruby quarries are 
found in Ceylon, Kdipur and Tumbura. The rubies 
of Ceylon are beautifully red ; those of Kdlpur are 
yelloir, and are called huruvinda ( rubicelle ) ; and 
those of Tumbura are furnished with a blue shade 
and are hence called (violet ruby) That 

i^by which shoots a gleam green as the leaf of the 
ftsola goes by the name of saugandkika ( spinel ) 
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Transiaxion. 

156. The rubies of Ceylon are good par exceU 
lence^ while those of Tumbura are at the bottom of 
the scale, the rubies found in Kdlpur occupying 
the middle position Rubies vary in value in ac- 
cordance With the place where they are respectively 
found 

156 — 169. Of rubies, some are like the handhU- 
la* flower, some are like the gimj& herjy, some 
like the cochineal, some like the China rose, some 
like blood, some Mre the seeds of the pomegranate, 
some like the flower of the butea frondosa, 
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TnAi?SLATioy. 

IGO. The satigandhika resembles the crystal in 
brightness, -weight and hardness ; and its color is 
like that of the red-lotus dashed -with blue. 

161. Of kurntinda rubies, that -which is reddish, 
O'Wes its origin to crystal ; still its inner lustre is 
such as even to surpass tlic brightest 

162. ,Tho hiruvindas which aro produced in the 
Rdcanagangd, arc red like the padtnaraga, but aro 
not so bright. 
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, Tbaitslation. 

163. Kubies have different appelations according to 
their colors. That T;vhicli is like the MndhuliSiQ-^cx, 
is called handhnjibi, that resembling the gimjd berry, 
■ is called sikJiandika, that which is like the cochineal, 
is called indragopi, that which resembles the China 
rose, is called odrapushpaka, that which is like blood, 
is called raktdkhya, that which is like tho seed of 
the pomegranate, is called InCiima, that which is like 
^ the kimitka flower, is called parna, and that which 
is like vennilion, is called simaniaka. 

1G4. That ruby the color of which is like mountain 
slime, is called’ that which is like 
saffron, is called siirjasangaf that which is like lac, 
is called drlwidmaga, that which is like' the lusuma 
flower, is Ccilled mah&rajanagandhxy that which is 
like mtcrac^ntha longifoliay is called gohhura and 
that whichlslikcthoaotanttwjidjuinijis called kan(a^ 
kdnka (Alm'andino Ruby.) 
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Tb.ai»si.ation 

165 The ruby the color of which, is vermilioii, 
IS called niamraga, that which resembles the eye 
of the Greek partridge, is called chaKai disfia, that 
which IS like the eye of the oucultis Jiidictis, is 
called lolilalsha, that which is like the egg of 
the Indian crane, is called sdrasaUiya, and ^ally 
that which la like the red lotus, is called kotanada 
The earth produces a splendid variety of the kinds 
enumerated above 

166 The Andhra country* produces rubies re 
sembhng the kunimit^a of jRacanaganga These 
have the same value as k.M'uotndas 

^ 167 The ’"'podniaropas of Tumbura, which 
resemble in color crystalme padmamgas, are of 
small worth 
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Translation. 

1G5. The ruby the color of Trbich is yermilion, 
is called mamrdga, that which resembles the oyo 
of the Greek partridge, is called cliaLardtsha, that 
which is like the eye of the cncuhis Indicust is 
called kohlalsha, that which is like the egg of 
the Indian crane, is called sdrasdJckya, and finally 
that which ia like the red-lotus, is called l.ol.anad<i. 
The earth produces a splendid \ariety of the kinds 
enumerated above. 

166 The Andhra country* produces rubies re- 
Bcmbling the lurutinAa of Udvanagangd. These 
have the same value turumndas. 

, 107. Tho padmardgas of Tumbura, wblcb 
resemble in , color crystalin© padmardgaSt are of 
small worth. ' 
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Teanslation. 

168. Heaviness, coolness, evenness, lustre, thick- 
ness, deepness of color and auspiciousness are the 
principal good qualities of gems. 

1C9. The four-fold division into castes obtains 
also among rubies. The characteristics of each class 
I shall noTV describe, 

170. The padmardga (Oriental Kuby) is reck- 
oned a Vipra (Brahminl, the kuruvinda (Huhicelle) 
a Khetriyd, tho Saugandhika (Spinel) a Vaisya, 
and the Mama-khanda (Balas Ruby) a Sudra. 

171. Some say that tho Vipra ruhies emit a shade 
red like the color of the red-lotus or tho red-hot 
charcoal of the Acacia Catechu. 
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Transia-tion. 

172. The Kahetriya ruby casts fonvard a shade 
resembling in hue a gunja^ Termilion, or the flower 
of the handkithay the orange, or the pomegranate. 

173. T’rom the Vai^a saugandhiha comes out 
a shade like vermilion, the flower of the asoka, 
the China rose, or alaha ; or a red lustre tinctured 
Tvith yellow. 

174. A Sudra mdnsakhanda emits a reddish, 
imbeautiful, and glossy shade rcsembiiog a piece of 
flesh.* 
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Shades and other Qualities of Rnhies. 

^ Thanslation, 

1^5. The aMthorities mention sixteen kinds of 
shade, four good and eight bad properties of rubies. 

176 — 177. The rubies of Ceylon, emit a gleam like 
the red-lotus, the glonr-worm, fire, or the eye of the 
pigeon, the cucuhis Jndietts, the Indian crane or the 
Greek partridge. All these shades are auspi- 
cious. 

178. The ‘Kxinmnda shoots a shade resembling 
red, lead, the pujyd berry, or the flower of sym- 
plOGos racemosa or of the btitea frondosa. 

179. The eawpaad/iiAa gem scatters a gleam either 
pale-red or like milk or tho water colored by tho 
crocus Salivas those, tho milky lustre blights 
wealth. 
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TltANSLATIOir. 

180. The nUagandi shines in a halo like tho 
blue lotus or iron. 

181. "When the ruby is placed over a mirror and 
is then exposed to the morning sun, the glass will 
flash with a lustre composed of all the above-men- 
tioned shades. 

182. That ruby which, when exposed to the sun 
'now risen/ radiates red rays or paints tho whole 
houso with crimson, is surpassingly fair. 
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Teanslatiok. 

183. TlhoX padtnardga which, on being cast into 
a quantity of milk a hundred times its bulk, makes 
the white mass one entire sheet of red, or sends 
out a red flame, is nonpareil. 

184. That padmardga which, like the sun, can 
destroy even Egyptian darkness, is supremely ex- 
cellent. 

186. That padmardga which, when placed on 
the lotus-bud, anon makes it blossom, is Perfection’s 
self — and is hardly attained even by the Gods. 

186. The padmar&ga which is perceptible from 
a distance like a flame, is entitled vansahdnti , — it 
leads to wealth. 
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Translation 

187 All those padmaraffas that, on being 
thrown into a quantity of milk or of water pure or 
blue two hundred tames their hulk, crimson the li- 
quid, conduce to prosperity though they differ 
among themselves as regards worth 

188 I shall now describe the eight bad proper- 
ties of rubies, which have been enumerated by the 
authorities. 


189 Dioi^chchhdyatioat viriipatya, samveda, Jcar- 
asovana, hokila, jara, and dhntnra, are the 
defects commonly found in rubies 
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TRANSLATTOir. 

190. Tie padmardga -wrliicli emits a two-fold 
shade is called a dwi-^hchhdya. A dioi chchhdya 
ruby is the death of friends. That ruby which 
bears a mark like a bird’s foot, is called a virfipa. 
A virfipa gem always brings humiliation to its 
master. 

191. A samveda ruby is one which shows a 
mark like a rift. This gem renders its owner liable 
to blows from a weapon. A karlara ruby bears 
in its bosom a gritty fragment. It causes the death 
of friends and is also fatal to domestic beasts. 

192. That padmardga which naturally appears 
as if it were immersed in milk, goes by the name of 
Gsocana; this gem is the source of a multiplicity of 
evils. 
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Tbanslation 

193 The mark in a rul^ which looks like a 
drop of honey, is called a tohla A kohla ruby is 
inimical to life, wealth and fame, and must be 
shunned 

194. The quahty of being discolored is called 
jara A padmaraga causes loss of wealth 
The color of a padmdraga which looks like smoke, 
IS called dkumra * A dhumra colored padmardga 
renders one liable to lightning stroke 

196 The above mentioned rubies are worthless 
and pernicious, and should never bo tieasured up, 
even were they to he had for the gathering 
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TnANSLATION. 

196. Those ruhies ^which send out a two-fold 
shade, .bring about loss ; and those which are 
marked -with a bird’s foot in two several places, are 
the cause of defeat. 

197. Those which bear gritty fragments and 
are indented, dirty, lack Jnstre, rough and discolor- 
ed, are certainly unlucky, although they may bo 
otherwise good and may belong to a superior caste. 

198. If through ignorance, a person happens to 
wear a defective ruby, loss of friends, destruction of 
wealth et cetera, are tho inevitable conseguences 
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Translation. 

199. The man who keeps in his house a sterlmg 
padmardga, can with perfect safety, constantly live 
in the midst of enemies, and is impervious to the 
attacks of adverse fortune 

200. He who wears a padmardga of matchless 
virtues, need not apprehend any mischief from the 
foul touch of htid padnutrdffas without number. 

201. According to some, as the contact of a single 
chanddla* suffices to contaminate ever so many 
Brahmins, even so one impure gem serves to pol 
lute pure gems ad ittiimtum 
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Translation 

202 The colors of defective rubies are never like 
those of good rubies, yet to a certain extent they 
differ one from the other in color in accordance 
with their respective mines 

203 Bad rubies should never be worn, although 
set along with the best rubies — nay, should they 
happen to be in company with J^ausiuva* itself 

204 Tadmardgaa which resemble m shape a 
gunja berry^ may weigh three, seven or ten gunjds, 
and the heaviest is the most precious 
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Thanslatiok. 

205. Fadmardgas resembling the fruit of 
Kroshtu (Terminalia Catappa), may weigh two, 
eight or twelve gunjds. 

206. That padmardga which is plum shaped, 
weighs nine, ten or twelve mdshds,* that resem- 
bling the fruit of the Embhc Myrobalara in shape, 
weighs sixteen, twenty or thirty mdshds. 

207. A rudrdJkshga-sha.pedf padmav-dga weighs 
one, two or three mdshds, a M»i&Mh*-shaped{ 
padmardga weighs from one to four tolds. 
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* A particular weight cf guld, = fire kriahoal&s = tuvam* 
(the weight la commca qm i« said to b« shout sereateea grsfns Troy) 
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Translation. 

208. padmardga which is like a vimha,^ 
weighs six, eight or ten folds — this is the maximum 
of weight. If any man by good luck happens to 
obtain a heavier padmardga^ he will succeed in 
whatever he undertakes. 

209. Some vicious rubies areas beautiful as good 
ones ; but the authorities advise us to shun them 
carefully. 

210. That pdmardga which is lack-lustre, or 
which loses its former brightness on being rubbed 
by cloth, and which betrays a dark shade on its 
sides on being held between two fingers, is a false 
and vicious gem, and should never be worn even 
when it is selling for a song. 
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TRAKSLATIOlf. 

211. Should other tests fail in dispelling doubts the 
reality or otherwise of B.padmardga will be indu- 
bitably ascertained by rubbing it upon a whetstone 
or with a padinar&ga of tested genuineness. A 
false padmardga will receive scratches from the 
process. 

212. Thai padmardga which shines out the more, 
the more it is rubbed, and which is moreover not 
light, is a pure gem; the others are impure. 

213. Excepting kumvinda and diamond, no gem 
can make scratches upon either the or 
the indranila. 

214. A genuine kunmnda is worth as much as a 
Tpadmardga furnished with every quality. 
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Tra^jslation. 

216. A saugandhUM is worth three-fourth the 
price of a Lnrucinda. 

21G. A sudra padmardja is, according to the 
authorities, worth three-fourth the price of a 
Taisya •padmardga. 

217. AU gems dcrite their value from their 
lustre and their color; accordingly, gems which arc 
found wanting in these two essentials are of small 
worth. 

218. AVhen doubts arise as to the reality of a 
gem, the infallible test is to rub it with another 
gem of tested worth. A false gem will bo reduced 
to fragments under the process. 
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Trahslatioh 

219 The treasniing up ot a padmaraga fur- 
nistea -willi every perfection is as meritorious as tho 
celebration of tho Aswamedha* jajna, and leads 
to wealth, success and long life 
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• Tho Iloree Sacnfico a celebrated ceremonj the antiqmty of 
which reaches back to tho \edc period. TkU hymns 1C2 and 
163 in tho first Msnda]* of tho Bis Vedx la later times lU 
efScacy iras to enlillo tho aacnficcr to displace Indra from tho domi 
Dion of Swarga. In it, tho horso was generally, if not always immo- 
lated. 




Its Properltes 

Ruby is perhaps the barilcst subsfanco 
known next, of course, to tlio Diamond It 
IS a variety of tbo Corundum, ulncli name (dc 
rived from tbo Sansl rit/onturf,) is used to denote tbo 

class of aluminous stones generally , and particu 
larly a species or subdivision of that class Besides 
tbo crystalline form (wbicb is generally rough an 
deformed), tbo Corundum appears incompact masses 
and in aggregates of grams of diDlrcnt sizes AH 
I tbo different ranctics of tbo Corundum den'O 
their names from tbcir colour Thus, tbo crimson 
I red Corundum is called tlio Oriental Ruby , tbo 
1 colourless, white Sapphire , the azure blue, Oricn 
Sapphire , the indigo blue, indigo Sapphire , t o 
violet, Oriental Amctlijst, the jellow, Oncnta 
Topaz &.C &.C i/C Count Bournon was tbo fir® 
European who bad classified the Corundums info 
didcrcnt beads (m 1602) But tbo Eastern 
nations have however adopted tbo different design^ 
tions for Ecvcral centuries past The first and mo‘t 
important vanetj of the Corundum is the Rub) 
tbo eoar«cst bemg the Emery, which is used fof 
XKilisbing metals gems, marble Lc It is eomc» 
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times more valuable than the Diamond, -when it is 
of a large size, good colour and free from defects. 
Its specific gravity is from 3 9 to 4*1. The electricity 
which it obtains by friction continues for a consi- 
derable time. This stone is composed of alumina 
and coloured by traces of metallic oxides, chrome, 
&c. Like the othei varieties of the Corundum, 
it is infusible by itself, but together with a flux, 
melts with difficulty into clear glass. It is posses- 
sed of double refraction, though not to a very high 
degree. The system of crystallization to which it 
belongs is rbombohedral. Its cleavage is basal, 
that is, it breaks across the prisms with nearly a 
flat surface. Its lustre is vitreous It loses no- 
thing of’ its beauty when viewed by artificial light. 
Its colour varies from the lightest rose-tint to the 
deepest carmine. The two extreme colours are not 
liked at all. The most esteemed colour is, what is 
called by the jewellers, the "pigeon’s blood,”* 
which is a pure deep nch red, without the faintest 
tinge of blue or yellow. The other colours are 
light-red, white, crimson, peach-blossom, violet, &c. 
The Ruby is divided into four classes. 

1st. — The Oriental Ruby, called by Pliny tho 
Indian Carbuncle, is the best favorite and most 
valuable of all Its chemical properties have been 
described under tbc general beading. Theophrastus 
speaks of it as being incombustible and having the 
appearance of a burning coal when held up to the 
sun. nencQ the name -‘Anthrax” (or "iivecoal 
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given to it by tbe Greeks. The ancient writers, 
both of the East and West, have described it as 
having the power of shining in tbe absence of all 
light. The fact is, that the Ruby can be rendered 
phosphorescent by exposing it to sunshine for some- 
time or by putting it in a close crucible, heated to 
a certain degree. 

2nd. — The Spinel Ruby is of a fine lively red 
hue, with a cinnam on tint about it, hut is very infe- 
rior to the true Buby in brilliance. It is found in 
granular lime-stones ; is transparent and translucent 
and receives its red tint from chromic acid. It 
belongs to the cubic system of crystallization and 
is almost found in octrabedral crystals. It 
not acquire electricity either by friction or heat; 
is possessed of simple refraction and is infusible 
before the blow-pipe. It is distinguished from the 
Ruby by its peculiar formation and inferior hard- 
ness. Its specific gravity is from 3'5 to 3'8. R 
called by the natives of India the I>al Rumani or 
the Pomegranate Ruby. 

3rd. — The Balas Ruby is of a palo rose-colour 
and is of tbe same composition as the Spinel- 
According to the Persian tradition, tho mines of 
these stones were not discovered until after an 
earthquake ^liich rent the mountain in two. Their 
inferior hardness prevented people from taking' 
them as the real Eubies. The ancient Greeks connect 
the origin of the name ** Balas” Ruby with the word 
"Palatius,” as they supposed it to be tho matrix or 
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palace in which the trae Ruby was found Probably, 
the-name is derived from the mountain ‘‘Ballaheia” 
ill India, which, according to Jlarco Polo, used to 
supply this stone. The old French name “ Rubin 
de Balais” adds weight to tin’s assertion The 
name Balas may have originated from the word ^^Bal- 
len” or king — the Phrygian name for a certain fiery 
stone. Chardin attributes the origin of the name 
to “Balachaui,” the stone of Balachan" (Pegu) 

— the Persian name for the Ruby. Some say that 
the original of the term “Balas” Ruby is the ancient \ 
name of Beloochistan, Badakschan or Balaschan, 

4f7i. — The Rubicelle is an inferior variety of the 
Spinel and is of a yellowish red color. 

The Rubies are often found in company with 
Sapphire, Zircon, oxide of tin, magnetic iron. Topaz, 

&c. Wheie Rubies and Sapphires arc met with, 
gold is almost certain to be present. 


Where faimd. 

Tge finest Oriental Rubies como from Burmah, 
Siam, India and Ceylon. Rubies are also found in 
Hohenstein on the Elbe, in tho rivers Rhino and 
Danube; Espailly in Auvergne and Iser; in Bohemia, / 
France, Brazil, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra, &.c 
The most beautiful of these stones arc those that 
come from Burmah. The mines arc very strictly 
guarded and rendered difficult of access to tho 
Europeans. They arc a royal monopoly, extreme 
care being taken to prevent the stones getting' I 
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out of the country. The excessive fondness of 
the King for . theso stones has earned him the 
title, “ Lord of the Bubies ” Whenever any 
particularly large stone is found, a procession is 
sent with great eclat to meet it. When Pegu, the 
“fatherland of Rubies,” was annexed to the 
British Crown in 1852, it was thought that the 
English Government would be richer by its ac 
quisition But whether on account of the dangers 
in the shape of wild beasts that surround the Ruby- 
yielding countries, or some other cause, the 
Government has been sadly disappointed. The 
inhabitants of Burmah believe that Rubies ripen 
in tbo earth, that they arc at first crude and color- 
less, and that, as they ripen, they become yellow, 
green, blue and last of all, red — which is the sure 
sign of perfect ripening The Burmese law prohibits 
tbo sale of Rubies m the market and makes it com* 
pulsory on the discoverer of stones of a certain weight 
(loo ticals) to make them over to the Government, 
under pain of death. To avoid this dangerous law, 
the finder often breaks up tbo largo stones into 
small pieces ; thus causing more loss to tho Govern- 
ment than ho gains. The Rubies that come out of 
Burmah must be either stolen ones or passed out 
through tho agency of private individuals. 

The Rubies that come from Ceylon arc generally 
found in the beds of nvers. 

Some pretty looking Rubles have been found for 
many years in Badakshan, a part of Tartar)'. 


Some \^ere also found on the slopes of the Oxus, 
near to Shuslian and Cliaran. The natives of these 
places are under the impression that Ruhies always 
occur in pairs. If they chance to find out one, 
they are sure to conceal it until the other is found, 
failing which, they will break it in two. 

Many Rubies have been found in the gold wash- 
ings in Australia, but most of them are taken no 
notice of, being considered as Garnets. • Some, 
however, of very good quality have found their 
Tray into tho London market 

The Spinel Rubies ato found in rolled pebbles in 
alluvial deposits and tho beds of rivers in Ceylon, 
Ava, llysoro, Beluchistau, and other Eastern 
countries ; in Moronity in Bohemia and in Liben- 
burgen ; in tho region between Amity and Andover 
in North America ; also in the Ovens River in 
Victoria and in tho Pearl Rivers of New South 
"Wales and other parts of Australia, Blue Spinels 
are found at Aker in Sweden; also in Porland and 
Straskan in Moravia; in Antwerp and Ceylon. 
These are translucent and generally contain tljrce 
to four per cent, of iron. Tho Chloro-Spincis or 
green Spinels arc found in the Ural Mountains. 
Black Spinels or Ccjlonrtcs, (also called Plconasto 
by Uauy,) have been found in Ceylon, Bohemia, in tho 
River Iscr, in the IVrol, at Andemach on tlie Rhine, 
in Russia and in several places in tho United 
Slates, nhero also the broon Spinels are found in 
abundance The specific gravity of the Plconasto 
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IS from 3 5 to 3 8 The principal thing m its com 
position IS aluminum and about 10 per cent of 
protoxide of iron It is infusible before the blow 
pipe and with borax foims into an iron colored 
glass The aiitomalite or zme Spinel is found in 
Sneden The ivhite Spinel is found atLaRiccia 
near Home Some also come from Brazil mixed 
with Diamonds 

The Balas Euby has been described by Marco Polo 
as being chiefly found in the Balascea or Ballahia 
(on the upper Oxus,) wbeie they wcio found 
below the surface soil, and from which place, bo 
had, in the latter half of the IStU century, made 
a collccti on 


IfoiU of Cutting 

The Paihy is cut by means of Diamond powder 
on an non nhcel or skaif, and polished on a copper 
one TFitli tripohs and water In the Bast, Corun 
diim IS used for cutting, but the work is not flat 
and sharp The usual foim of cutting is the mixed 
or half brilliant, although silky and imperfect 
stones are often cut en cahochon — a cut by which 
the stone receives one or two convex faces with 
or ^\ithout facets at the ha'te The Astcriated 
Ituhies, that is, those that haie a six pointed star 
across the crystal, formed by a silky imperfection 
in the gem, aie also cut en cahochon and particular 
care is tahen to get the centre of the star os nearly 
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as possible in the middle of the gem. Such stones, 
if possessed of good colour, fetch very high price 
in the market 

The Spinel is cut on an iron wheel, with Emery 
or Diamond powder and polished on a copper one. 
The form is generally the mixed-cut. The colour 
of this stone becomes deeper by being heated. 


The Ruh^t fls known io the Ancients. 

The Buby is spoken of in the hook of Job and 
in the Proverbs, in the Bible. The brcast-plate of 
tho High, Priest, which was composed of twelve 
stones, included the Buby, then known as the 
Carbuncle. Tho fact of its having been well 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ad- 
mits of no question whatever. Tho Anthrax of 
Theophrastus and tho Indian Carbnnclo of Pliny 
are, beyond doubt, Rubies According to tliny, 
the Ethiopians used to increase tho lustre of Ru- 
bies by steeping them in vinegar for 14. days. 
Though tliis process added to their splendour 
for the s.^mo number of months, they were after- 
wards rendered softer and more brittle. yElian, an 
ancient natuml-ljistorian, relates how a certain 
uidow named Ilcraclea, liad tended a youn^ stork 
and cured one of its fractured legs and how tiic 
bird, in token of its gratitude for her kindness 
presented her with a Eyclinis (Buby), But the 
question as to why of all others tho Eychnis was i 
5oleclcd for the present, is best ansnercd by tbe 
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assertion of Philostntus, according to -wboin, 
storks Tvcre in tlie halnt of placing these stones in 
tbeir nests as amulets against serpents, and there 
fore as a fitting reward for the valuable services 
rendered by Heradea, such a useful thing was 
presented to her In an account of the statue of 
the Syrian Goddess (Astarte), Lucian speaks of 
lier, as wearing on her bead a gem called Lychnis 
(lamp stone,) which used to light up the temple 
throughout the night Epiphanius, speaking of 
Carbuncle, says, “ when worn, it is impossible to 
conceal it, for notwithstanding whatsocv''r clothes 
it may bo covered over with, its lustre shows itself 
oulsido its envelope, whence it is called Carbuncle ” 
The Oriental nations speak of Itubics and other 
precious stones ns illuminating the place m which 
they wero I ept • In China, llubics ha% o been used 
from.tho carhst times for ornamenting tho slippers 
of women and m India, for being set into cup'^r 
vises, sword handles or pipe mounts and other 
ornamental things 

Avcifnt intaglios and caracos t engraved on this 
stone, are still in cvistcnce, soino of which arc said 

* T1 trf IS ^ Wl sf M s| ", I ] ;« il Ht IXabiM (:row i tte I ^ 
wrpe U »n 1 ll »t ll rr ea I«nlU M I y tl rt>« g a lumj tf ‘y* 

lo co\erll-n als Uocras ally lale t 1 sm out cf U' 

I ra is to llluti f tl * j lap? wl ere tl •^arpi for fooJ •nd » T ,, 
tf at f! «a au 1 loapct* tn cl t f a t'r itnin 1 tl em I ly tl « ' f* /• 

It * jv'j nlarl T lx fTpJtlat llp«" »t rm to Ta.o»lU o^io? ** 

ILs r ra y as tjj lx calle.1 “ 11 • atpal I of sxTrn I p’s." 

t I ta 1 w have the des U *4 k below the eurfaC* * in 
subjects sj^ jn tvl f t> ra set above the k ir,Ace fyitii iLeec k « 

«|J„ a "2 can bo executed OQ a t all aorta tf alf-tica. ' 
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to Lay© been done, 500 years B. 0 , — a period Tvhen 
the Qreelis Lad attained the acme of artistic excel- 
lence. A largo oval slightly convex stone, of the 
real pigeon’s-blood colonr, in the Devonshire parure, 
has a “Venus Victrix” engraved upon it There 
also exists a fiill-lefigth figure of Osins in half-relief. 
Then there are a gorgon’a head and a head of 
Pertinax, engraved on Spinels ; and the head of a 
Bacchanite, upon a Balas. The earliest examplo 
of an engraving executed in the Middle Ages, has 
been discovered in, tho Spinel of the Marlborough 
cabinet It is a beautiful stone, f of an inch 
square, upon which is engraved ahead in front face, 
wearing a crown, resembling \cry much that of 
Henry VI, as found upon bis great seal Tho 
Italians have left many engravings on tho Ruby, 
amongst which may bo mentioned on intaglio, of 
a head of Thotis, capped with a crab’s sholl, at 
present in tho possession of tho Rothschilds; and 
a cameo of a head of Scrapis in front face, found 
in tho IIopo cabinet of precious stones. Amongst 
tho collection of cameos of our Most Gracious Majes- 
ty, is one having tho head of Louis XII, engraved 
upon a fine stone of considerable size, — a specimen 
of the art niter the Revival. Dominico dci Camci 
engraved upon a Balas of the sue of a shilling, 
tho intaglio portrait of Ludovico ii ^loro. Tho 
Orleans cabinet had a Ruby engraved with an inla". 
lio head of Uanry IV, with tho date 1593. Char- 
din who, in IGOG, examined a Ruhy, amongst the 



Crown jewels of Persia, describe it as being as big 
as a hen’s egg cut in half The upper part of this 
stone bore the namo “ Ghaic Sophy,” cut upon it 
by its former master who had considerably maired 
its beauty by so doing Pistrucci executed a beau 
tiful front face of Diana on a Kuby, about inch 
long 


The Trtce of the Ruby ^ Flans and Refects, 
Mode of Testing 

The jealous caro with which the best Oriental 
Eubies ate kept by tUo King of Burmab, renders 
them difficult of access to the public and makes 
them sometimes more valuable than the Diamonds 
The ancients put a very high price upon the Rubies 
In the present day, fine Rubies under ^ a carat, if 
English cut, cost from £ 4 to £ 10 , if Indian cut, 
from £ 1 to £ 4 

A Ruby of one carat is worth from £ 14 to £ 20 
Ditto 1^ ditto ditto „ 25 to „ 

Ditto 2 ditto ditto „ 70 to ,» 

Ditto S ditto ditto „ 200 to 

Ditto 4 ditto ditto „ 400 to 

Stones of greater weight than 4 carats, bem; 
ties, fetch fancy price 

Rubies with flaws and specks, or having anj sdky 
or milky appearance, cither on the table or beneath 
It or which arc too deep or too pale in colour, ofo 
now much depreciated m value A pale Rubj of 
4 carats might bo ■north less than £ 12 It JS truo 
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that there are many Bubies in the market but these 
are of inferior quality and cannot command the 
same ralue as the true Oriental Eubies that come 
from Burmah and Siam 

The value of the Spind and Balas Eubies varies 
chiefly according to the demand, character and cut 
of the stones, and sometimes, to caprice and fashion 
At the present time the value of small Spinels 
ranges from 5 to £10 per carat. 

Medium size of fair color, 20 to £> 40 per carat 
Large „ „ 60 „ £100 „ 

Aa an instance of the uncertainty of the value 
of the Spinels, a stone weighing 40 carats, clear 
and of good quality, was sold in 1856 for £400 ; 
in 1862, it fetched £80 by public auction, and was 
lately sold for £240 

So is the case with Balas Bubies ; for example, 
a dark rose red Balas of 10 millimetres, square-cut 
and polished as a brilliant will fetch 300 francs ; 
while a pale rose of like character and size will sell 
for 20 fiancs only A specimen of 6 carats will 
occasionally realize £50. At the sale of the Mar- 
quis of Drde, a Ruby of 10 grains sold for £5G 

In order that the pivots of watches may turn 
with greater precision, they are set in small Rubies 
perforated for the purpose ; but these small jewels, 
about the size of millet grains, though very useful, 
are not of much value, owing to their abundance. 

To test a perfect Ruby, it has to be placed on the 
game sheet of paper on which the fresh blood of a 
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pigeon lias been dropped. The perfection of tbc 
stono can then be ascertained if it exactly agrees 
with the blood in color. The Spinels or Balas 
Eubics liavo often been passed off as true Rubies : 
but Tvitb any one acquainted with the physical and 
chemical properties of theso stones, the deception 
\yould not succeed. Tbc hardness and specific gra- 
vity of the true Ruby is much greater than those 
of the others. An unset stone can easily be 
tested by taking its specific gravity; a set one 
would, if a true Ruby, be scratobed by Diamond 
only but would scratch all other stones ; if a Balas 
or Spinel, it would be scratched by a Sapphire. 
Then the refraction would point out the nature of 
thci stone. In the case of the true Ruby, it would 
bo double (though in a small degree,) but in that 
of the Spinel or Balas, it would ho absolutely 
simple. The Brazilian pink Topaz is often made to 
imitate the Ruby by placing it in a crucible with 
sand and heated till it gets the requisite color. 
But it differs essentially from the real Ruby in it® 
character. Its specific gravity is from 3'4! to 3’G, 
whereas that of the Ruby is from 3‘9 to d’l. It i® 8 
in the scale of hardness, while the Ruby is 9, 
next to Diamond, which has the full standard 
number 10, 

Ti)o Garnet is sometimes made to pass for the 
true Ruby. The Garnet, however, pure and bril- 
liant, will appear black and opaque, if held so as 
to reflect the light directly ; while the Ruby would 
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retain its transparency and true color. Some- 
times Garnets backed up by Euby foils bare been 
mistaken for Robies, The Parisian traders have 
recently hit upon a plan by wiiich they can, with- 
out the use of foils, gire to palo valueless Rubies 
the best color they should have. They fill up 
the inside of the setting with Kuby-enamel, which 
gives a deep tinge to the entire stone enclosed 
within. The Rubies are also imitated in paste, 
which can only be detected by touching them with 
the emery-stone (cote). The artificial gems will 
appear softer and brittle, inferior in weight and, in 
some cases, showing silvery air bubbles in the in- 
terior. The Rubies are sometimes infected with 
white spots but these are removed by burning.* 

The Spinel is also mistaken occasionally for the 
Garnet and more frequently for the Jacinth owing to 
similarity of color. But both these stones are of 
inferior hardness ; while the Spinel would scratch 
quartz readily, these would, but sUghtlys Then, 
the Jacinth has double lefractive power in a very 
high degree, whereas the Spinel lias simple re- 
fraction 

The Mai’velioxis and Medicinal l?o\cers attrihuted 
to the Httby. 

Each precious stone was supposed to have been 
gifted with special powers. Tbo pharmacoprea of 


* Tlie luJnn jewellers, bowever, io eptte of ffreat cars and hbor 
linve not jet succeeded lu eotirelj reoioving these spots fitinj lb® 
stones. 
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the ancients had, among its most potent remedies, 
a very costly compound called tho “ Five Precious 
Fragments” which consisted of powdered Kubies, 
Topazes, Emeralds, Sapphires, and Hyacinths. 
But 03 the patients wero’not likely, nor were they 
competent, to analyze the chemical properties of the 
mixture, it generally happened that the physicians 
used to pocket the real gems, by substituting false 
ones in their place. The Oriental Puby, or the 
Carbuncle of the ancients, whether used externally 
or internally, was an antidote to poison and plague ; 
it drove away sadness, evil thoughts, wicked eplnts, 
night-marcs and diverted the mind from sensuality. 
It was also used as an amulet against all illness. 
It would warn the wearer of the approach of any 
misfortune, by a change of color to blackness and 
would not resume its original brightness until tho 
peril had passed away. To confirm the above, wo 
can not resist the temptation of reproducing hero 
the following apparently authentic story related by 
■Wolfgang Gabelchover, a German philosopher, as 
quoted by Tollius ; ” It is worthy of notice that 
the true Oriental Ruby presages to the wearer by 
the frequent change and darkening of its color 
that some inevitable loss or misfortune is not far 
off; and in proportion to the greatness of the com- 
ing evil, so doth it assume a greater or less degree of 
darkness and opacity — a thing -which I have heard 
repeatedly from people of tho highest eminence 
and have, alas ! experienced in my own person. 
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For, on December 6th, 1600, as I was trarelling 
from Stutgard to Cal-wam in company with my 
beloved wife Catherine Adelmann, of pious me- 
mory, I observed most distinctly during the journey 
that a very fine Ruby, her gift, which I wore set 
in a ring upon my finger, had lost, once or twice, 
almost all its splendid color and had put on dull- 
ness in place of bnlliamy^ and darkness in place of 
light : the which blackness and opacity lasted mot 
for one or two days only, but several : so that being 
beyond measure disgusted thereat, I took the ring 
off my finger and locked it up in my trunk. 
'Whereupon I repeatedly warned my wife that some 
grievous mishap was impending over either her or 
myself, as X foreboded from ibo change of color in 
my Ruby. Nor was I wrong in my anticipation, 
inasmuch as within a few days she was taken with 
a fatal sickness- that never left her till her death. 
And truly after her decease, its former brilliant 
color again returned spontaneously to my Ruby.” 


Celebrated Rubies 

Tavenieb speaks of a Ruby seen in the possession 
of tho King of Visapore, India, weighing 50 carats 
and of very fine quality. The best Oriental Ru- 
bies, as wo have said before, arc rare in the market, 
being monopolized by tho King of Bunnah, who is 
reported to he the owner of a Ruby, of an extraor- 
dinary quality and of the eizo of a pigeon’s 
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But no Europeans liave hitherto been allowed to 
have a look at it The king of Ada has a perfect 
Ruby of the size of a small hen’s egg wbicli he 
uses as an ear drop One of the largest Rubies 
in the Crown, jewels of France, adorns the Order 
of the Golden Fleece and is cut into the form of a 
diagon with extended wings There was a remark 
able Oriental Ruby of the size of a pigeon s egg 
in the Crown of tho Empress Catherine of Russia 
known to have been presented to her by Gustavus 
III of Sweden, when on a visit to St Petersburg, 
m 1777 There was one in Pans, seen by Far 
tidro which weighed 40CJ carats TJiero are ee 
veral Rubies of good size and quality among the 
Crown jewels of Au®tna It is related by Gesner 
that Catherine of Arragon used to wear a ring set 
With a stone which became luminous at night and 
which was therefore conjectured to bo a Ruby Two 
remarkable genuine Rubles were sent to England 
from Burmah in 1875 The salo of these two 
stones caused great excitement at Burmah and tho 
fact of two stones of such extraordinary quality ap 
peanng simultaneously created not a little sensa 
tion in England Ono was a dark colored stone, 
cushion shaped and weigUmg 37 carats, and the 
other, a blunt drop sliapc of 47^^ carats EotU 
■were put m the hands of ifr James Is Eorster of 
London for rccutting Xbc foimer was reduced to 
32iV and the latter to SOy** carats Both of theso 
base found purchasers in the Continent, the smaller 


fetching over a lac of Kupees The largest 
Euby seen in India by Garcias did not exceed 24 
carats , it was bought by a prince in the Deccan for 
166tb -weight of gold 

Eudolf II possessed a Euby as big as a small 
hens egg, bequeathed to him by his sister, the 
Queen Dowager of Trance , it "was about 100 carats 
in weight and was reported to bavfe been originally 
valued at 66,000 ducats But modern mineralogists 
have pronounced this to be a Spinel 

In the front of the Crown of our Most Gracious 
Majesty is the famous Buby (now pronounced to 
be a Spinel) said to bare been given to Edward tbo 
Black Pnnee by Don Pedro (Bing of Castile,) after 
the battle of Najera (near ViWoria,) in 1367 It was 
afterwards worn upon his helmet by Henry V, at 
the battle of Agmeourt, 1415 It is an irregular 
oval, pierced through the middle, according to the 
usual oriental fashion , the upper part of the 
perforation being concealed by a small Buby 
Two large Spinels taken from India la 18C1 were 
shown in the Exhibition of 1862 The one that 
was exhibited by Messrs Hunt and Eoskel), was a 
cabochon cut, octagon shaped stone, of perfect color 
and free from flaws It originally weighed 197 
carats and after being cut by Mr Eorster, 81 carats 
The other Spinel was also of tbo same shape and 
color, originally weighing 102|- carats, and after 
being rccut, 72J- cants One Spinel collected hy 
Dr Heron, is said to be 49lh , being m 3 pieces 
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and containing cavities filled up by crystals of 
Corundum In the list of the French Crown 
jewels taken in 1791, we find, amongst others, one 
Spinel Ruby of 66|- carats, worth 60,000 francs. 
A specimen of a blue Spinel, a thick oblong stone, 
was in the possession, of Messrs Pittar Leverson 
& Co. It was an Indian-cut stone, weighing 37f 
carats and after being recut (by Mr, Forster,) 26 
carats. It was originally sent from India as a 
Sapphire and having been afterwards found out to 
be a Spinel, the purchaser returned it to the mer- 
chant, who at once wrote to the consigner in India. 
The statement not being believed, the merchant 
had it cut and upon its identity as a Spinel being 
established, sold it for a much higher sum than it 
had fetched as a Sapphire. Tavernier tells us that 
he counted on the Great Mogul’s throne, 180 largo 
Rubies varying in weight from 100 to 200 carats 
and one single gem that weighed 2\ ounces. 
These were, however, Balas Rubies. In tbo cata- 
loguo of the French Crown Jewels, of 1791, mention 
is made of two Balas Rubies, one of which, weigh- 
ing 20| carats, was valued at 10,000 francs and 
the other, weighing 12J, at 3,000 francs. 

Charles the Duke of Burgundy, had lost several 
valuable stones at Granson. Among these were 3 
Rubies called the “ three brothers ” and two called 
“ La Hotte ct la Halle de Flandrcs ” James I, i^^ 
sending some jewels to bis son, mentions the 
“ three brethren.” The similarity of the name 
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leads many to identify these as the Eubies onco 
bejpngmg to the Duke. 

Sir James MelviUe, in bis Historic Memoirs, 
says that Queen Elizabeth showed him " a fair ruby, 
great, like a racket ball ” Runjeet Sing is said to 
have owned a largo Buby weighing 14 toUahs, 
with the names of Aurungzehe, Ahmed Shah and 
several other kings engraved upon it Robert de 
Berq^uem mentions that when, Josephus Barbaro 
had (in 1472) an audience with Yussum Cassam, 
the king of Persia, (at whose Court he was an 
amhassadnr. for the Venetian Republic,) ho was 
shown a hand-kcrchief, filled with the most valu- 
able of precious stones. Amongst these was a 
table cut Balas Ruby, of, at least, a finger’s breadth, 
of the most beautiful colour and weighing 2} ounces. 
Do Berquem also speaks of 3 great Rubies, hc» 
longing to a Parisian of great rank. The one had 
onco been sot in a gold crown covered with gems, 
with which Pope Stephen V, (who came^to Franco 
in 817) crowned tho King of France, I/oms lo Do- 
bonnaire, as Emperor. This Ruby was in tlio 
shape of a Lozengo and weighed 129^ carats. The 
other was egg shaped and weighed 211J carats. 
It was given to Charles, Puko of Anjou, hy the 
KcapoHtans, in 1264. Tho third, weighing 209 
carats, liad belonged to Anne, Duchess of Brittany 
who married Charles VIII in 1191. How these 
monster stones camo into tho hands of the Pari- 
rian nohlcman and what became of them subso- 


quently are not known to us. It is said tliat when 
Peter the Great left England, he presented the King 
with a “rough Eaby, whi<di the greatest Jewellers 
of Amsterdam (as well Jews as Christians) valued 
at £2,000 sterling ” 

Somo very good Kuhies are to bo found in India. 
A fine Oriental Ruby was recently bought of a 
Burmese merchant {at 22,000 Rupees), by. Sir Salar 
Jung, on one occasion of his visit to Calcutta. 
The estate of the Paikpara Raj family (in 
suburbs of Calcutta) has in its possession a largo 
Ruby, sot in a ring, and free from flaws. Another 
Ruby of a good size, also set in a nng is to bo 
seen with ,Rai Luchmeeput Sing Bahadoor of 
Azimgunj. Babu Hurruck Cband of Moorsheda- 
bad has with him a Ruby of tho true pigeon's 
blood" color. A large Ruby is to bo seen in tho 
estate of tho Hon’ble Maharajah Jotcendro Mohun 
Tagoro Bahadoor, sot in a ring and having somo 
Chinese letters, forming tho name of God engraved 
on its back There is also ono largo Ruby of tho 
size of a pigeon's egg lengthwise cut in half, set in 
ono of his watch-chains It weighed about COO 
Eatis in its rough state, and has, upon being cut, 
been reduced to about 300 Ratis. There is also ono 
beautiful Ruby of about 93 Ratb, set in another 
watch chain of tho MaliaxajaU’s. 
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THE CAT’S-EYE 

TrANSIiATIOJT. 

220. Oat’s-ete quarries are found at the top, 
or the mid region of certain mountains, as 'well as 
in their vicinity. 

221 — 222 All those colors that shine in the 
padmardga and otlier gems of a like nature, are also 
seen in the Cat’a-eye. Besides these, we find white, 
smoke-colored and gray cat’s-eyes. 

223 Of Cat’s eyes, those which in color resemble 
tho peacock’s neck or the bamboo leaf are first-class, 
while those resembling tho wing of the nila- 
hatilha* bird are of small worth. 
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Translahon. 

224. The earth produces all the four castes of 
Cat*8*eyD redolent of lucky signs. 

225. A white Cat’s-eyo furnished with a bine 
gleam (say tho authorities), is a Brahmin, a white 
Cat’s-eye with a gleam of red, is a Khetriya, a 
yellow Cat’s eye with a blue lustre, is a Vaisya, and 
a purely blue Cat’s eye is a Sudra. 

226. Cdt’s eyes possess a shade hko the color of a 
ficesh bamboo leaf, peacock’s neck, or a cat’s eye 
Those Oat’s eyes that arc heavy, deliciously cool, 
flawless, smooth and otherwise faultless, the autho- 
rities consider to he very lucky. 
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Translation. 

227 That Cat’s-eye whieli on being rubbed over 
the touch-stone attains additional lustre and 
smoothness, is sterling and excellent. 

Qualities of the Cat's-eye. 

228 That lalila on hyanga Cat’s eye wliich is 
like a veritable cat*s-eye, or a garlic, and irhich is 
perfectly smooth, la a gem worthy of the acceptance 
of the gods themselves. 

229. Sid&ra^ ghana, alyachctiha, talila and 
hyanga are the five best kinds of the Cat’s-eyo. 

230. The Cat’s eye which sparkles beautifully, is 
called sutdra ; that which combmes small bulk with 
heaviness, is called ghana. 
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I . Transiatioit. 

231. Tliat Oat’s*eye which is free from such de- 
^ feets as hilanha etc., is called aUjachcklia ; that which 
shows a lustre resembling the Brabminical thread 
and aye twinkling like the moonbeam, goes by the 
name of kalila. This is the veritable cornucopia. 

232. That which manifests a variety of parts 
and sides, is entitled Ityanga 

Defects of the CaVs-eye. 

233. Kartat a, sarlara, trdsa, lalanha and deJia 
are the five defects belonging to this class of gems 

234. A Cat’s-eyc whicU is hard to the touch, is 
called ArarArara ; and that which contains^ grits, is ' 
called sarkara. A karkara Cat^s-eye brings about 1 
loss of friends. ^ j 
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Trakslation. 

235. That mark ia a Cat*s-eye wWcli looks like a 
break, is a irdsa. It destroys family dignity. 
That 'wbicli aho'wa conflicting colors, is called 
kalanka. Such, a gem is destructive. A deha Cat’s- 
eye bears dirt Tvithin it This gem Tvastes the body. 

236. Girikdcha^ Sisupdla, glass and crys- 
tal are made use of in fabricating false Cat’s-eyesr. 

237. A ^se Cat’s-eye, if it is made of glass, is 
detected fay being scratched by the diamond alone ; 
if it is made of eisupdla by its lightness ; if 
of girikdcha, by its want of lustre, and finally 
if of crystal, by its excessive gloss. 
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Translation,. 

238. Even when a false gem resembles in color a 

real one to a degree, still there are characteristic 
differences between the two, which legibly mark out 
the one from the other. / 

239. Persons well versed in the science can easily 
distinguish a mendacious jewel from a genuine one, 
by its lightness, softness, gloss etc. 

240. Much depends upon the art with which a 
gem is set on gold or any other precious metal, — 
indeed so much that a gem of’ really superior order 
may be shorn of half its lustre by the vicious skill 
of the goldsmith, while another of far less worth may 
gain in brilliancy from the skill with which it is set. 
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Its Properties 

I^^HE Cat’s eye is a rare variety of tlie Cbryso 
beryl, of extreme hardness and is chaiactenz 
ed by the remarkable play of light m a certain 
dnection, probably caused by a peculiarity m its 
crystallization This ray of light, or in the jcirellcr s 
language, this " line,” shines in n ell polished stones 
M ith a phosphorescent brilliance This stone is found 
of vanous colours, ranging through all the shades 
of yellow, brown, green, and very rarely* black 
No matter what the ground colour of the stone 
may be, the “ line is always white and more or 
I less iridescent Tlio gas light or full sun light, 

, which renders the line more vivid, displays the 
lustre to the best advanHge The most popular 
colours arc the clear apple green and the dark olivC' 
these forming splendid black grounds over which 
the hue appears m beautiful contrast When held 
towards the light the stone resembles the contract 
ed pupil of the eye of a cat Its peculiar beauty 
lies in the mj stcrious gleaming streak which moves 
from side to side as the stone is turned The spcci 
mens most liked by the Indians arc those of n 
dark oh\c colour haring the ray bo bright on each 
edge ns to njpear double The hardness of the 
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Cat’s eye is 8 5 m the scale , it being scratched by the 
Sapphire, E-uby, Its speci6c gravity is 3 8 It 
IS infusible before the blow pipe alone, but is not 
affected by acids It contains about 80 per cent of 
alumina and 20 of glucina and colounng matter 
(protoxide of iron) It belongs to the trimetiic 
or rhombic system of crystallization Its lustie 
varies from being almost perfectly transparent to 
almost opaque It possesses a double refraction and 
acquires electricity by friction and retains it foi 
several hours 


TFkere found 

This gem is found m rolled pebbles m parts of 
North America, Brazil, iforavia, the Ural Aloun 
tain, India, but chiefly m Ceylon together Avitli 
Sapphire 




3fodc of CuUuiff 

The Cat's eye is generally cut in Ceylon, at 
cahochon The Chtysobeiyl of which it is but one 
\arictj, IS cut on a copper wheel witli Emery and 
polished with Tripoli 


Us jPricc , Flaiia and Defects , Mode of Testing 


I The Cat’s ryo is much used m jewelry for rings | 
and pins and is never engnvi-d upon Its value 
} chiefly depends on ils size and beauty The \arie- * 
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ties of colour do not affect the value very much ; 
some people like one colour, some, another. To 
fetch a good value, the line should not only ho 
perfect and brilliant but it should be well-defined, 
not very broad and should run evenly from end to 
end across the middle of the stone. It has always 
been very highly prized by the Indians and tho 
Cingalese. The value has of lato considerably hi' 
creased, owing to tbe fancy wbich the Europeans 
have begun to take to it. A ring-stone may bo 
■worth from £10 to £100 or upwards. There aro 
some large stones in tho market said to be valued 
at more than £1,000. 

The jewellers have frequently confounded tho 
true Cat’s-oye with another stono of the samo namo 
which is a variety of the Quartz, and havo often 
sold the one for the other. Even by tho least es* 
pericnced, the Quartz Cat’s eye can bo distinguish- 
ed from the true one, by its inferior hardness and 
■want of brilliance, Tbe colour of tho Quartz 
Cat’s-eye is of Tarious shades of yellow and brown 
only. Its hardness is from C to G'5. It can only 
scratch glass. Its specific gravity is 2*C5. It melts 
with soda into a clear glass and is soluble in fluoric 
acid. Tho chemical composition is of 48 parts of 
Silicium and 51 of Oxygen -witli a small amount of 
oxide of iron and lime. It is usually set with a 
black or gold foil to add to its play and brilliancy. 
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Marvellous Powers. 

The tact of the gleaming etrsak ahifting from 
side to side as the stone is turned, has led the 
superstitious to believe it to he the abode of some 
evil spirits. It was dedicated by the ancient Assy- 
rians to their god Belus and was called, on this 
account, the oeulm Belt and by others, the “ wolf’s 
eye." It is regarded by some nations as a sacred 
stone and used as a charm against witch-craft. 


Celebrated Cat’a-eyes 


The largest Oat’s-eye (also the '‘Hope”) is hemis- 
pherical and i inch in diameter. In 1815 it was 
captured from the Kmg of Kandy (Ceylon), with 
Tvbom it had been an object of great pride It has 
attained a celebrity for many centuries past and ap- 
pears to be the identical stone mentioned by Eibicro, 
in his History of Ceylon, as belonging in the ICth 
century to the Prince ef Ura. It is mounted in 
massy pure gold and set* with Rubios (cut eit cabo- 
chon), in the Eastern fashion. A very large sized Cat’s 


tr.nrv Victor EmunDoel had mauT peculiarities on© of 
u I worOs It appearaW 1I« Majesty 

Sloped one of bis toc-naile to remain uncut throiigb the 
each Year’s Day he cut off his projecting nail which was 

of nul which acquired the appearance of the B^ne known as a ««at»a 

land framodit in a nm of gold set round with diamonds Tho 
Kme each year presented this jewel to his mistress, the Countess 
Mil-Tfior. who already possessed foorteea of these novel omsments. 
Tl?fiftee'lh had ^rcut by the l.te King on the Ist January 1878, 
^ 1 aa Ills Majesty died on tho 9th of that month, the jeweller bad not 
had time to polish and mount lU Itto since been eonveycl to the 
^untess by^Kiug Humbert —Tht Iiuiuin Manvr, June 1878 
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eye was once seen with one Pundit Lutchminaram, 
who had at one time refused an offer of Bs. 10,000 
for it. It has afterwards been bought by a zemin- 
dar of Myraensing, East Bengal, for Rs 6000 
Babu Than Sing Boyed of Moorshedabad has a 
good Cat’s-eye of a black color. Rai Budridass 
Mokeem, has, in the shape of a kantlid, a collection 
of Cat’s-eyes of vanous shades and tints. There is 
a very large Cat’s*eye, about the size of a pigeons 
egg, set upon a pdn dan, in the possession of the 
Hon’ble Maharajah Joteendro Mohun Tagore Baha« 
door. It is of a brownish color and shows the “ lino’ 
to great adrantage. 
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PEARL. 

Translation 

243 It is generally believed that the Pearl ongi- 
nates in elephants, clouds, boars, conch shells, fish, 
serpents, oysters and bamboos — of which oysters 
have the lai^sfc share in their production 

244 The Pearl which originates in a water 
drop from the clouds, is a gem of the first ranh and 
a ranty, — the gods appropnato it from the sky 

245 Pearls onginate in the heads of elephants, 
boars, serpents and fish, in the hollows of bam 
boos, and in the wombs of oysters and conch shells 
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* TilAJ?SIATION. 

246. Those Pearls that are found in the heads of 
elephants and snakes, are rarely to be had except 
by devout austerities j — at present good Pearls are 
obtained from bamboos, oyste>s and conch-shells 

247. Of the kinds of the Pearl enumerated 
above, those derived from the oysteralone are penetra- 
ble, the rest being impervious Those^Pearls that 
originate in clouds, are the best of their sort. 

248. The Pearls that are produced in bamboos, 
elephants, .whales, conch shells and boars, 'are gene- 
rally lack-lustre, although they are of great use in 
auspicious ntes. 
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Transiation. 


249. Persons who have studied the elephant with 
particular attention, have divided it into 'four 
classes, called after the names of the four cardinal 
divisions of the Hindus. Accordingly, Pearls derived 
from elephants are classed under four heads. 

250. Pearls which are white and which emit a 
yellow lustre, are Brahmins ; those which are red 
and possessed of the same lustre, are Kshetriyas ; 
those which are black (lustre same), are Vaisyas ; 
and those which are blue (lustre do,), are Sudras. 

251. Of cloud-begotten Pearls, those which 
resemble in shape the hen’s egg, which are beauti- 
fully circular, substantial, weighty and bright as 
the sun, are enjoyable by the gods and cannot be 
obtained by men. 
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Translation. 

252. Those Pearls that onginate in the head of 
the elephants of Khamhoja in the country of Shyd- 
ma, are large as the fruit of the Emhlic Myrohalan^ 
heavy and more yellow but not more lustrous than 
the other hinds. 

253. Pearls which originate in the crest of 

serpents, are beautifully round, and are embosomed 
in a blue halo’of surpassing glory. These, persons 
void of merit are denied the privilege of ,cven 
looking at. r v 

254. Cloud-begotten Pearls never touch the 
earth, and ate appropriated by the gods from the 
sky. They are clad in the mighty effulgence 
of the mid-day sun. 
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Translation, 

265. They surpass ia lustre, fire, the moon and 
stars, and are equally flaming in the light of day 
and the blackest night. 

256 This world, ornamented by the four oceans,* 
— the home of the most splendid gems of infinite 
variety, can scarcely equal in value one cloud-gene- 
rated Pearl. 

257. Ifhy rare good fortune even a person be- 
longing to the very lowest order comes in possession 
of such a Pearl, he shall reign paramount in this 
world so long as the gem is with him. 
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• Translation 

258 A cloud begotten Pearl is a blessing not 
only to its owner , — ^but it shoots its blessed influence 
a hundred yojanas^ beyond the precincts of the 
domains of the king possessing it 

259 Clouds are produced by the union of three 
things , — water, energy and the air , accordingly, 
cloud begotten Pearls are divided into three classes, 
agreeably to the preponderance of one or other of 
these substances Those in which water forms the 
base, are very transparent, soft, weighty and highly 
agreeable 

260 Those in which energy preponderates, 
are beautifully round and perceptible from a distance 
like the sun, while such as are predominated 
over by the air, are agreeably tender, spherieal, 
highly transparent and light to a degree 
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TeANSIiATION. 

261. Pearls whicli originate in the head of the 
boar, are generally Tfliite as the tusks of that 
animal ; — rarely resembling in hue, the color of 
the hoar 

262. As boars are dinded into four orders deno- 
minated after the names of the four cardinal 
castes, even so are the pearls which are produced 
by them. 

263 6^. The Prahmin Pearl is white and soft 
to the touch; the Eshetriya one is red-white 
and hard ; the Pearl of tie Vaisya class is white* 
yellow and tender ; while the 8udra Pearl is 
blue-white and hard to the touch. 
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Translation. 

265. A boar-begotten Pearl resembling a plum 
in shape and the tusis of that animal in hue, is a 
most beautiful object in nature and is not to be ob- 
tained by a meritless mdividual 

266 Of conch shells, those only that are yelloTT- 
bodied and black-mouthed produce Pearls. I shall 
now describe Pearls of this origin. 

SGT . A Pearl that is dmTed fiom a comii iheP, 
is of the dimensions of a large plum, and is white 
as the inner surface of the coat of that shell fish. 
Such Pearls as well as those produced by elephants, 
are the best of their land and are productive of good 
fortune. 
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Tramsiation. 


268 The conch shell called panchajanya* is 
the best of its kind The Pearls produced by it 
are hke the pigeon’s egg in size, and transparent as 
hail as well as white. These are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. 

269. There are twenty seven Linds of conch- 
shells, produced by as many stars of the Aswint 
class ; accordingly Pearls generated in them being 
marked out by distinctive quahties, are divided 
into twenty-seven orders. 

tyjO. A conch-shelV Pearl is white, black, yellow, 
ish, crimson blue, reddish, deep yellow, ashcolored 
or pale-red. 
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Translation. 

271. ‘The nine species of Pearls obtained from 
the first nine stars of the Asmni order from Aswin 
to Aslesd. are very heavy — those produced by tho 
next nine from Maghd to Xeshthiod are less so ; -while 
those produced by the rest from MUld to Revaii 
are very light. 

272. Pearls are also obtained from the month of 
sea-fish. Such pearls are singularly round, small 
and light, and m color aro like the back of the 
sheat fish, (Silurus Boalis). 

273. Those Pearls that oiiginate in whales, aro 
gunjd shaped* and pd^aK-colored.f They are very 
light and agreeably round, but are not highly 
lustrous. 
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Tbanslatioit. 

274i. Pishes are divided into seven kinds, accord- 
ing to the preponderance of one, two, or all of the 
three vital properties — the air, bile and cold ; and 
so are the Pearls produced by the finny kind. 

276. Pearls which come from fish into whose 
composition tho air principally enters, are cxceed- 
ingly light and reddish brown , those produced by 
bilious fish aro yellowish and brittlo ; those pro- 
duced by fishes in which cold preponderates, ore 
heavy and white ; and thoso which originate in 
fish predominated over by tho air and bile, are 
brittlo and excessively light. 
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Translation. 

27G. Pearls produced by fish predominated 
over by tho air and cold, are rather large ; those 
produced by fish in which bile and oold prepond- 
erate are very transparent ; and those produced 
by fish into which the three substances enter in 
equal proportions, combine all the first-mentioned 
qualities. Ot these, those only into the composition 
of which cither one substance or all the three enter, 
are productive of good. 

277. Pearls wmch adorn the serpent’s crest, aro 
finely round and highly shining ; and reflect a heau- 

I tiful blue halo like the flash of a polished sword. 

278. Those serpents that bear Pearls on their 
i head are tho descendants of Vdsulsi* ; these aro 

not bom overywhero, and are rarely seen by men 
in sozno saored ground. 
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Translation. 

279. Persons void of merit cannot see the class 

of Pearls under description; — the exceeding bril- 
liance and beauty of whicli are hidden from their 
view. ^ 

280. Such Pearls as are found on the head of 
serpents, are divided into four classes called after 
the names of the four principal castes. Of these, 
those which are Brahmins, resemble in form Sh^d- 
hila * ; the Kahetrlya class are like the fruit of the 
Einhlic Myrdbalan ; the Vaisya Pearls are like com- 
mon plums ; while the Sudra ones are ffmjd-shaped. 

281. The power which is attained by virtuous 
people through the possession of innumerable gems 
and great wealth, through ordinary prosperity or 
through regal good fortune, is attained by wearing 
one serpent-begotten Pearl. 
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282 — 283 When in an auspicious hour, a person 
carefully keeps such a gem in his house, in con- 
formity -with the iustruchons of the authorities, the 
skies resound with the sound 'of the Dimdlmm 
and such a person has nothing to fear from serpents, 
Rdkshasasi and other demons, or from wicked 
people. 

284. In certain places. Pearls are found on the 
head of frogs j learned men class these with serpent 
Pearls. 
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TjlANSliATIOy. 

286. Pearls are produced -in tlie follomng eigbfc 
places: — Sinhala^'^ Fdralatikika,f So.iirdstra,X Tam 
raparm,'^ TdraSHat,'^ Kauvera,^ Tdndya** and 
Ftrd^rt.tt 

286. The Pearls that originate in 'water-drops 
falling upon oysters, when the sun rests on the 
SxodtiX $ star, are flawless and bright 

287. The size of these Tarics in strict concomi- 
tance with the size of the water-drops — i. e. a 
large drop producing a proportionately large Pearl, 
and a small drop, a proportionately small one. 
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' •• Included m Dririra. tf Mat»J>«leaba 

The star Arctunis (as formioz the SUeenth lunar aatensm ) 
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Tra>jsla.tion. 


288. A Cingalese Peatl is very cool to the 
touch, pure and honey-colored ; a ^dralauJcika 
Pearl is very substantial, and consequently heavy. 

289. A Pearl of the Tdmraparni country is cop- 
per-colored ; a Persian Pearl is yellow ; a Kauvera 
Pearl is gray and frightfully rough ; and a Pearl pro- 
duced in IPdndya is wMto and rough. 

290. There is a particular oyster called Ruhnini, 
which is very rare. The pearls found in it are 
white, transparent and largo as nutmegs. They 
are much coveted. 
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Translation. 

291. According to the authorities, perfectly cir- 
cular and chaste Pearls casting a beautiful shade, 
are rarely found and are of priceless •worth, they 
being fit enjoyment for princes. Such Pearls are 
beyond the reach of unlucty individuals. 

292. The four-fold division of caste holds also 
with oysters; accordingly oyster-begotten Pearls are 
of four kinds. 

293. Such of these as are white, transparent, 
weighty, cool and shining, are reckoned Brahmins ; 
those which are ruddy, and large and which possess 
a reddish light, are Kshetriyas. 
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Tbanslation. 

291. Those Pearls that are yellowish and cool, , 
and which are possessed of a white lustre, are Vaisy- 
as; lastly of Siidra Pearls, some are white and 
small while the rest are black and large. 

296. Pearls which ori^nate in bamboos, are clear 
as the moon ; and are like the hahkol* fruit in shape. 
They are generally enjoyable by the gods. Some 
through rare merit obtain possession of one or two. 

296. There are five species of bamboos, on ac- 
count of the preponderance in them of ono or other 
of the five elements ; consequently bamboo Pearls 
are classified under five distinct heads. 
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Teanslatioit. 


297. Eartby Pearls arc heavy and spotless ; 
energy-begotten Pearls are very light; airy Pearls 
are exceedingly brittle and thick ; skyey Pearls are 
very soft and light. 

298 "Watery Pearls are cool and eminently 
white. All these kinds are superior ; and the wear- 
ing of them wards off disease. 

299. Authorities in the matter of gems men- 
tion four kinds of sbado os belonging to Pearls 
the yellow, the honey-colored, iho white and 
the blue shade. 
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Translation. 

300. The first brills on wealth ; the second fos- 
ters the understanding ; the next brings about fame 5 
and the last is the harbinger of good luck. 

301. A Pearl with a white shade belongs to the 
Brahmin, with a pale-red shade to the Kshetriya, 
with a yellow shade to the Vaisya, and with a black 
shade to the Sudra order. 

Properties of Pearls. 

302. A Pearl is named after the name of the 
quality which forms its distinctive feature ; and 
eight sorts emerge as the consequence of this clas- 
sification. 
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TJIANSIiATION. 

303. Those Pearh lyhich throw oat stany beams, 
are termed sHtdra; those which are entirely round, 
are called sutritia. 

304 Those which are flawless, are called sack- 
chha (transparent) ; those in which dirt has no place, 
are called nirmala [dirtlessj; those which are 
weighty, are termed ghana [dense]. 

305 Those Pearls which are ray-darting lihe 
the moon, are called snigdha [cool] ; those which 
cast a fine shade, are denominated suchchlxdya (finely 
shadowing) ; and finally those which are free 
from spots or breaks, are termed uBfutiia (not 
indented). 

306. Such Pearls as resemble in color the white 
glass as arc furnished with an excellent bright- 
ness, and as are possessed of a shade like the 
fish, arc fit ornaments for the gods. 
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TrANSIiATION. 

307. The ■wearing of sucli Pearls leads to longe- 
vity and wealth, and purges the wearer of every sin. 

308. A Pearl which is hearj',. lustrous, silvery, 
■well-rounded, which is furnished "with equal and 
minute epeninga and which is a dehght not only 
to its owner but also to the observer, is the acme 
of perfection. 

309. Those Pearls which are possessed of every 
valuable quality, shield their master from every 
evil, and suffer nothing harmful to come near him. 

310. The house which contains a perfect Pearl, 
the evor-reatlcsa Laksmi* chooses to make her 
dwelling for ever and a day. 
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Translation. 

811. The consideration of origin is trivial in 
regard to Pearls ; not so the consideration of form 
and other qualities: no source but it produces 
good and bad Pearls. 

Defects of Pearl. 

312. The authorities mention ten hinds of de- 
fects as belonging to Pearls; of which four are 
principal, the rest being of a less essential character. 
I will treat of these now. 

313, If any part of an oyster xemains fast at- 
tached to a Pearl, the defect is called suTiti-lagna- 
dosha ;* and brings on leprosy. 
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Translation. 

314. On certain Pearls, there are marks like the 
eye of a fish and these are hence called mindksha.* 
Pearls possessed of this defect bring about loss of 
sons. 

315. When a Pearl is without lustre and shade, 
it is said to have the jathara defect. Such Pearls 
lead to poverty, and should not therefore be -worn 
by any person. 

316. When a Pearl has a shade like coral, the 
defect is called aiirikta ; this is inevitably fatal 
to the wearer. 

317. The three bracelet-like streaks which are 
sometimes met with in Pearls side by side, are 
termed invrita. They are destructive of good for- 
tune. 
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TaANSLATlOjr. 

318 That Pearl -which is not perfectly circular, 
is called cipita It brings its wearer to disgrace 

319. The Pearl which tends to be triangular, is 
called trasra A trasra Pearl is mimical to good 
fortune A large-sized Pearl is called Krtsha 
This Pearl is reputed to be fatal to knowledge. 

320 A Pearl with a broken side is called Krtslia- 
parsiea, and bnngs on inactivity. It is a pest 
which should he carefully avoided. 

321, A Pearl which is not faultlessly round, 
■which is productive of a variety of diseases, which 
is not agreeable to look at, which is in short 
utterly void of auy valuable quality, is destructive 
of every sort of wealth ; its price is very small 
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Translation. 

322. Whether a Pearl be real or false, whenever 
doubts arise concerning its genuineness, the author- 
ities should be resorted to. 

323. When doubts are entertained as to the 
genuineness of a Pearl, it should be placed in 
salt water for one night. 

324f-25. The next day, put it on a piece of dry 
cloth, and mixing it with a quantity of paddy/ 
rub it with the hand, when if the Pearl is real, 
it will attain greater brightness, while if it is false, 
it will be broken to pieces. 
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Traksi-ation. 

326-27. Tills is another way : — Cast a Pearl in 
cow’s urine mixed with salt; then gently heat it in 
fire ; lastly placing it in a small quantity of chaff, 
rub it with the hand. By this process, a false Pearl 
will be reduced to fragments, while a real one will 
shine with greater light. 

328-29. Enclose a Pearl in one of the hot lungs 
of a fish ; then gently heating it in fire, boil it 
successively in pure milk, wine and water ; next 
rub it with a piece of cloth, when it will look fresh 
and fair. A Pearl can be perforated after it has 
been bulled m lime t 
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THE PEARL. 


Its Properties 

OpHOTJGH the Pearl cannot properly come under 
the province of precious stones, on account of 
its being animal product, it is held m great esteem by 
the jewellers and all lowers of gems This beautiful 
gem IS formed in tbo shells of oysters and mussels 
and IS composed entirely of carbonate of lime and 
organic matter It possesses a lustre peculiar 
to itself and called by its own name, pearly 
It calcines by being exposed to beat and is easily 
affected by acid and fetid gases Tbo specific 
gravity is from 2 5 to 2 7 It is found of vanoiis 
shapes and colors and receives certain names ac 
cording to its size and form Those of extraordinary 
size are called Paragon Pearls , when of the size of 
the cherry, eberry Pearls , small, piece Pearls , 
smaller, seed Pearls , smallest, dust Pearls Those 
of a long and oval form, pear Pearls , while the 
deformed ones are known as ” baroques” Pearls 
The Romans called tbo large hall shaped Pearls, 

“ TJmones” , the pea shnped, “ Elenohi” , the half 
ball shaped, ‘ Tympania and those possessed of 
the most beautiful color, ** Exaluminatm ]Marga- 
ntm ” The Saxon word Pearl signifies a gem or 
white speck The oriental Pearls are seldom found 
of any other color than white and yellow, and are 
generally of a round or button form, while the 




American, bettor known as the Panama, Pearls, are 
generally blackish or hrownish and mostly long 
and drop-shaped. 

Original formation of Pearls 
The ancient authorities had started several cu- 
nous theories as to the presence of Pearls within the 
oysters. According to Athcnseus, the Pearls were 
found in the flesh of oysters, just as the measles 
(tubercles), in the pork Phny and Diasoorides 
supposed that the Pearls were the tears of fallen 
angels, or dew-drops from heaven, taken in by the 
oysters, which opened at certain seasons to receive 
them ! the size and quality varying according to the 
size and purity of the dew imbibed Cloudy 
weather spoUt the colour, lightning stopped the 
growth and thunder made the shell-fish miscarry 
altogether Valentino said that they were the eggs 
of female oysters, while Samuel Dale held, that they 
were a sort of calculus produced by hurt received. 
This last theory suggested to Linnieus the idea of 
creating the disease in the fresh water mussel of 
Sweden, and thus of manufacturing artificial Pearls 
Artificial Pearl-oyster beds were established in 
several rivers but the process by which the Pearls 
were formed was kept a secret. It was, however, 
ascertained that small holes were drilled in the 
shells of the living oysters into which some foreign 
matters were put. But the Pearls which were 
produced by this means were so small and the 
labor and cost incurred, comparatively so great. 
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tliat tills ingenious invention was soon given up. 
In India a soraowbat similar way of producing 
Pearls existed. Some of tbc shells of the large 
Pearl oysters have been found with brass wires in- 
serted throughout their whole length, and the cavi- 
ties in the interior proved that Pearls had been pro- 
duced in consequence. The Chinese have succeed- 
ed in introducing within the living fish minute 
Pearl beads, strung on a string, or miniature idols 
of brass or stone, and in the course of a year these 
are found so completely covered with a pearly 
coating as to resemble true Pearls of fantastic 
figures. A few specimens of these are in the posses- 
ion of W. J. Ingram 12sq., M. p Pearls arc looked 
upon, according to tlio most generally received 
opinion, as concretions arising from the super- 
abundance of calcerous matter destined to form the 
shell, and in confirmation of this, it has been 
observed that the oyster is of the same briHiancy 
as the mother-o’ -pearl that forms tho inner coat of 
the shell If a Pearl is cut, it will be found to bo 
composed of a succession of lamince like the onion 
and presents tbc same appearance in its substance 
as the shell With the help of tho microscope wo 
find that the shells of all tho oysters that produce 
Pearls have three layers. The outside layer, t. e , tho 
outer skin, consists of thin scales or leaves, having 
no regular form : the Sf^cond one, is composed of 
numerous small horny cells, (filled with a calcerous 
mass) in which the various pigments that gi^e to 
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tlie sliell sucli beautiful colors are deposited , tlie 
third and inner layer has a more foliated form and 
an umform foundation, which looks like fine folds 
on the outside, and which produces, when the light 
shines upon it, the peculiar mother-o' pearl lustre, 
that adds so much to the beauty of many shells 
It IS the soft and tender unevenness of its surface 
and not its material fwhich is nothing hut lime) that 
gives the exquisite sheen to the mother o’ pearl 
Several naturahsts account for the formation of 
Pearls, in the attempts made by the animal to get nd 
of some substance which has entered into its shell, 
by covering it with a deposit similar to the intenor 
of tho oyster shell— commonly known as the mother 
o’-pearl In some cases, a Pearl has been found, by 
bisecting, to consist of a series of layers or skins 
round a speck of some darker substance in others, 
the middle of the Pcarlhasbcenfound hollow and of 
a globular or spherical form, while in some others, it 
appears perfectly solid and of the same colour, tex- 
ture and formation all through Tho beautiful po- 
lish and consequent bnlhance of a lino Pearl is the 
result of the friction of tho soft body of the oyster 
for a long time. In most cases, tho polish exists 
on the outer skin only, the inner layers being found 
dull as a fish’s eye In other cases, a Pearl of a 
hard exterior has been found to contain a fine and 
lovely kernel The Pearls arc situated either in 
tho body of tho oyster or loose between it and tho 
shell, or lastly they arc fixed to the latter by a kind 
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of neck. Sometimes tho Pearl is a sort of wart, 
hollow inside, and is then called coq-de-perle and 
fetches but little value. It is said that Pearls tale 
four years for their formation. There are two hinds 
of Pearls. The one highly valued is called tho 
Margarita*{the sea Pearl oyster) or by its full name, 
“ Meleagrina Margariltfera latnarck," which is a 
large oyster of 7 or 8 inches in diameter, with very 
thick shells, rather flat, and of a greenish black 
exterior ; whilst the inside is of a very white 
colour, reflecting various hues and is known as the 
mothor-o’-pearl. Tho other kind is called the Vnio 
Margarita (Rircr Pearl oyster). A kind of Pearl 
called the phantasy Pearl has sometimes been 
found in tho market Theso are Pearl substances 
which are taken out of tho shells, consisting partly 
of mother«o’-poarl and partly of a pearly substance. 
A cunous circumstance in connection with one of 
these pieces is mentioned by Barbot. “ A French 
Pearl merchant, in Mexico, bought one of these 
pieces of a fisherman for a small sum of money, lu* 
order to learn something of them Ho was not a 
little surprised, on cutting it in half, to find a per- 
fect, round Pearl inside, of purest water and bril- 
liant lustre, weighing carats and which ho sold 
sometime after in Pans for 5000 francs —about 
half of its value.” Kow a-days. Pearls are fre- 


• The term Slarganla la probablj th« Greek form of “ llukU,'' 
Sanskrit name for Pearl, and not, at crroneoutlf aupposeil hj tomi 
writers, of “ Marakata’' which, in S^sknt, means tbo hmcralJ 
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quently peeled and have been, found to contain a 
finer Pearl underneath. 


Where fottndi Fearl fisheries. 
pEASLs were a mercantile commodity with the 
Phojnicians and Babylonians. According to the 
author of the Periplus, Pearls were fished near Ma- 
naar, between Ceylon and India. Ceylon, the 
Taprohane of the ancients, also produced Pearls. 
According to Arrien, Hercules visited all the In- 
dian ocean and found a Pearl with which he adorned 
his daughter Pandea. The story of this fishery is 
also mentioned by the companions of Alexander, 
when he came to India, and it is therefore clear 
that it existed prior to this time. There were some 
other Feael fislieries also hnown to the ancients, in 
the Bed Sea and the Coromandel Coast Those in 
the Red Sea were at that time considered very im- 
portant, and were distinguished by the title Bx- 
alurainatae,” « e clear as globules of alum Un- 
der the Ptolemies and latterly under the Egyptian 
Caliphs, several merchants settled on the coasts and 
by following the Pearl-trade became considerably 
rich. Pearls were also fished up in the IMediterra- 
nean. The chief Pearl fisheries in the modern times 
aro on the west coast of Coyfon, in tfho Pay of dfa- 
naar, in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, in the 
Bosphorus, in the Sooloo Islands (near Borneo,) in 
Japan, Java, and Sumatra ; near the island of Pa- 
pua or Now Guinea ; in America, (both on thb 


Pacific and Atlantic coasts) , and latterly, in Aus 
tralia and the Fiji Islands Some Pearls are also 
obtained in Prance, Scotland and Ireland from 
the Ilz in Bavana, the Battava in Bohemia and 
the Elstcr in Saxony , in Sweden , m the North 
of Bussia and in Finland 
The Peail fishery in Ceylon, which is ono of the 
most productive ones, now belongs to the Colonial 
Government and is conducted by it The Portu 
gueso were the first Europeans who obtained firm 
footing m Ceylon (1506 ) It was stipulated with 
the then ruler of the Island that he should pay 
them an annual tribute in tho shape of spiccs and 
Pearls Tho Portuguese fattened on this tribute 
for a long time till tbc Dutch obtained supremacy 
and seized upon the fishery (1640 ) Under them 
tho natives wcio allowed every three years twenty 
alternate days to fish for themselves and every 
othoi day was for tho Government , after which 
tho produce was sold to the highest bidders Prom 
17G0 to 179G, tho fishery at the hank at IVTanaar 
was stopped by tho Kajah in consequence of a dis 
puto with the Dutch When the English obtained 
possession of Ceylon, they liad tho benefit of the 
accumulation, which, ■when sold in 1793, fetched 
14 00,000 lls clear This profit might bo realized 
if the fishing was confined to 20 days, c\cry scicn 
years Tbc fishing season is generally in March and 
April when tho sea is calm and unruffled Before 
tho commencement of work, tlio banks arc carefully 
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tested by experienced divers A fleet of boats, 
someUmes consisting of 150, arc sent ont- each 
containing ten rowers and ten divers, besides a steer- 
man and several "jiMal karras," or shark-cbar- 
mers, whose duty is to keep off sharks,_by incanta- 
tions The latter people are indispensiblo in a hsh- 
i,.g excursion, as without them no diver would 
ncTrec to descend, and the Government is conse- 
quently obliged to keep them on regular pay Other 

conjurors remain on the sea-shore, repeating their 
prayers untilthe return of the fleet The divers 
go down into the sea, five at a lime, the other five 

remaining on the boat till the flrst batch come up 

to refresh themselves for another plunge. These 
people (Roman Cathohes and mostly Hindus) who 
prineipaUy come from the Colang, on the Malabar 

Coast, get, in some cases, fixed wages but general- 

Iv by mutual consent, they keep i of the produce 
to themselves and give J to their employers. As 
a preparation, they abstain from food and drink 
(oKept, ceoaslouaily, toddy) and rub their bodies 
over with oil, stuff cotton into their ears, compress 

tlieiruostrdsbymeausofau instrument made of 
horn and bind over their mouths a sponge soaked 
in 0.1, which serves as a temporary proof _ against 
water. Then they sling a rope round their body 
and generally hang a heavy stone on their feet to 
hasten their descent. Some use a crescent-shaped 
stone which they fasten round their waist, m order 
to keep tho action of the feet free ; for some of theso 
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people use the toes as nimbly in picking up the 
smallest things as any other could, with their fin- 
gers. These stones generally weigh 20 to 25 ihs 
each. With all these preliminaries, which are also 
attended with prayers and incantations, the divers 
go down, each seizing a rope with the right hand, 
and soon roach the bottom. By means of a sharp 
knife they loosen from the bank and collect as many 
oysters as they can and put them into bags, wth 
which each of them is provided on his back. The 
time they can usually remain under water is from 
one to two minutes and the gain in that time Js 
from 60 to 80 oysters Some have been known to 
remain from d to G minutes. If any accidents 
happen while under vvatcr, cither in the shape of 
loss of strength or the approach of a shark, they 
give a sign with their rope and arc pulled up at once 
Some of the divers are provided with a charm or 
amulet which they keep on their person'?, wrapped 
in oil-cloth, while they go down. Tho Homan 
Catholic divers would not commence business until 
they get an assurance of their safety, from their own 
clergymen, and also seem to ha^D firm faith in the 
ability of the conjurors in keeping the sharks a^^ ay. 
Continuous submersion into water tell fearfully on 


• In » piper pubhsbed in tlie Tr«n*iictioDB of iLe Aei**' | 

Society, Captiin Stewirt mjs (b«t lie ineiated upon a I 

to make a enark aj pear alougaade of t|j« Teaacl in icliich lie (tbeCaf | 

was, but he dechned to do *0, aaj-iog ILat Lis bii*ine«» wa* to j 

tlieoj away but afSrtneJ ]>o*ttiTelT hia ability to do whatercr he ” , ^ I 
with them “ During the few days,* to quote Captain Stewart, t’** | 
we were etnploje I marling etr the gronud to be lj«hc<l, • »haik | 

seen and rcivjrtcd to me I loBUntiy sent for the abarl-cbanarr j 
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tho constitution of the divers, many of whotn, on 
coming out, bleed at the mouth and nose. The 
strongest of them can work only for a few years. 
These people can make 40 to 60 descents in a 
day. The adoption of tho diving bell in tho present 
times has made diving less dangerous, but unfortu- 
nately it is too dear to be of general use. "With 
this a single diver can collect one to four thousand 
oysters in one season. On tho return of tho boats, 
they are unloaded and theoysters left, in closed pits 
or in closed vessels, to get foul, whereby most of 
tlicm open of themselves. After this the Pearls 
arc washed from tho decayed oysters, in troughs, 
with salt water. Those shells that do not open 
of themselves are thrown on one side and made 
over to tho clippers whoso duty is to disengage 
them from tho Pearls by means of a forceps and 
hammer. Tho part which sticks to the oyster 
has to bo polished by means of a powder mado of 
tho Pearls themselves. Tho roundest and best of 
these Pearls arc rendered fit to bo strung with other 
Pearls, and somo of them arc used for setting in 
rings and brooches. Tbo refuse is mixed with tho 
sand Pearl and sold to mako chunam (limo) for the 
consumption of certain Chinese grandees. Tl.o 
oysters are, however, generally sold without being 
opened, in much the s.amo form as a lottcrj*, tho 

•ppf^r l<r tre m« ku i ilr^iivd htm to kconunt for pcrmittu);; a •h*rk to 
befun' me at a tune wbrn fUarm miKht b»Te * eenen* Influence 
oti tlie •n<w« of tbe ft*bery lla rej be"! Ihit I bul frrontnllj re* 
mteateil bitu to untnmon » khark to k| [>ekr kod be bad lbertu;ro klloved 
UiW cue the bbert^, to p!e».*o tae.“ 
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profit of tlio purchaser depending on chance ; for 
somo oysters may contain Pearls worth 2000 or 
3000 rupees each, while many may contain nothing 
at all. At certain times, tlio Pearl oysters are seen 
floating about on tho sea, as minute in shape as tho 
spar\Ti of fish. These arc carried by tlie currents, 
around tho coasts of Ceylon, where, owing to their 
increased size and weight, they sink and form the 
beds. The best Pearls arc generally taken from the 
most fleshy part of the oyster near tho hinge of 
tho shell, but they are also to be found in all other 
parts of tho oyster, and especially sticking to the 
shell. Each oyster is supposed to contain one or 
more Pearls, or in somo eases, none at all. Some* 
times an oyster is found to contain over a hundred 
Pearls of dilTcrent sizes, known as the seed Pearls* 
Tho Ceylon Government derive a considerably large 
income from tlio fishery and take particular care o 
it. The beds having become exhausted, the fishery 
has been discoutinued for some years. 

Megasthenes, an officer of Seleucus, King of Syria, 
gives to tho ’Western nations, the first account o 
Pearls found in tho Persian Gulf The Portuguso held 
mastery over the fisheries of this place during the 
sixteenth century ; after which tho native princes 
have regained possession of them. June to Sep- 
tember is the best time for fishing, which is allows 
freely, barring a .small duty paid to the Sheik o 
the harbour. Tho sword, fishes are great obstacles 
in fishing here. The sum annually realized hy sale 
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comes from 30 to 36 laos. The Pearls found here 
are much inferior to those of Ceylon and are com- 
mercially known as the Bombay Pearls-Bomhay 
being the place to which they are chiefly sent. 

The Red Sea fisheries are not so flourishing as 
they used to he in former days. Good Pearls are 
still to be found in the Island of Dhalak, opposite 
Massowa. on the Abyssinian Coast. The flshe^, 
^hich is carried on by the Negroes, generaUy takes 
place from December to April; the average gam 

being one Pearl from five oysters ^ , 

The produce of the fisheries of the Booloo islands 
and of Japan, Java, &o . genemlly goes to Ctoa 
The first Spaniards who landed in Amenca, after 
its discovery, saw the aboriginal nations decorated 
with neeklaLs and bracelets of Pearls. New Cadm, 
ia the little island of Onbagoa, was the first place 
that rose to affluence, owing, to the 
The next fishery in importance was that of the 
Island of Santa Margarita or the Isle of Pearls, 
about three miles from Cubagna. The Pearls 

produced in Shis place were in sire and beauty far 

Lperior to those of the other deposits. Taverm r 
bad one of these Pearls, which weighed 65 carats 

andwhichwasof a beautiful pea-shape and fine 

“orient” The third fishery was at Camogote, 
near the main-land. The fourth was in the Eiver 
La Haoha, along the same 'coast. The fifth and 
last was at Santa Marta, about ISO miles from 
the Elver La Hacha. The last three fisheries 


produced laige Pearls, but tbcy -were mostly badly- 
sbaped and had a leaden hue ^ow-a days, the 
fisheries in the Gulf of Panama and in California 
supply the best Amoiican. Pearls Pearls in the 
coast of New Jersey wore discovered by a farmci, 
wlio, when fishing for oysters, came across one 
whioli contained a very large Pearl 

The nvers in Scotland produce many Pearls but 
they are generally sniill and deformed and liable 
to hecorao black by wear A largo number of rose 
tinted Pearls, much esteemed by the Parisian 
nobility, has been found here These together 
with those found m Ireland are generally called 
Scotch or Brock Pearls , arc possessed of a dull huo 
and are used for brooches and ornaments, strung 
with horsodiair or mothcr«o*»pcail, prcnously formed 
into the pattern designed. 

The River IToIdava in Bohemn annually pro 
duces from 300 to 100 Pearls, of the purest orient 
and of A cry good shape, besides sc^cral hundred 
deformed ones The greatest portion of the hanks 
are in the possession oflho house of Scliwartzcnhurg 
Besides the Moldara, Pearls are also found in an- 
other small river called the 'W‘atta\a The ousters 
arc not fished up from tho ri\cr beds but arc picked 
up from the hanks wlitrc they arc thrown by (ho 
overflowing of this river 

The fisherj of the llz yielded at one time a large 
income to the Bavarian Go\cmincnt, but owing to 


bad management, it hhs now become almost entirely 
csbansted. 


^ Mode of Boring and Folishing. 

Tite operation of boring, better conducted in India 
than olsewliere, must be performed slowly, parti- 
cular care being taken that tbe Pearl does not 
brealc in lialycs The Pearl should be held between 
two pieces of wood and dnllej with a very fine 
drill, with a bow and string Unbored Pearls are 
called “ virgins,” and in Persian, by the generic name, 
"ilcrwerid,” and those that have suffered from 
wear, ** widows," and in the Persian, ** Lulu.” 
In order to perforate the Pearls, which they intend 
to string, the Arabs take a piece of wood of a porous 
nature on the flat surface of which they make small 
spherical holes with a knife; into these holes they 
put the- Pearls so that only a portion of each Pearl 
goes into the opening, and then the whole is placed 
in a little water. The Pearl being thus held tight 
by the wood which swells, a small iron drill, which 
is turned by means of a wheel, cuts the hole. The 
Pearl is then loosened anti taken out by letting the 
wood dry. The cleaning, rounding, polishing and, 
somptjjues, iJw performed 

by skilful Negro workmen. Pearls aro polished' 
and rounded (as found in tho market) by means of 
their own dust ; the portion taken from one Pearl 
in the process of cleamng«if, sotring to round and 
polish another. If worn next to skin, Pearls are 



liaUc to lo«G thi’ir luslre. Kcdl wlio tried the «• 
])crimcnt of restoriti" their original oiicnt hy making 
pigeons swallow them, found out that, after remain- 
ing in tho ‘itomnch* for twenU* hours, they have 
diminished in weight h^* one-thlnl. Pearls also 
get discoloured hy contact with acids, gases, foul 
weather and noxious vapours. TUo si mplcst and best 
remedy would ho to wipe them, after being worn, 
with a clean linen and to keep them carefully cover* 
cd with it, in a closed box. Pearls kept in dry, com* 
mon magnesia, instead of Iho cotton wool generally 
used in ]o\vcl*cascs, are according to some, never 
known to loso their brilliancy. Pearls, unlike 
precious stones, crumble into dust and loso their 
beauty In course of time. TlTicn tho tomb in which 
tbo daughters of Stilicho were buried with all their 
ornaments, was opened, after a lapse of 1118 years, 
all tbo riches that had been put in wero found m 
good condition except tho Pearls, which had become 
so soft, that they crumbled into fragments when 
pressed between tho thumb and the Angers. 


Pearls as knoion to the Ancients. 

Tnn beauty of tho Pearl being entirely duo to 
nature and being utterly incapable of improvement 
CcQta nrtv it baa, from Um catUest ages, held the 

* A simiUr pr»ctiC0 still obtaim in India among tb© llabotoeJsn 
Pearl inerclmnta \\lio are U> tbe habit of iiurchasiug blactish 
at cheap price and making ingeoua swallow them. These are 
afterwards taken out of the stomach by ripping it open, hut the 
wtiitiali lustre thus obtained lasts for a abort time— just enough for 
Uiem to he sold to advantage. 
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highest place amongst precious gems. The mytho- 
logy of tho Hindus ascribe the discovery or crea- 
tion of Pearl to Vi^nu and makes frequent men- 
tion of the gods and goddesses and of heroes as 
being adorned with it. It was held in great esteem 
by the ancient Persians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Medes, and other oriental nations of antiquity. 
The Persian nobles used to wear in the right 
ear a golden ear-ring containing Pearls. The 
Ethiopian and Egyptian princes and nobles pro- 
fusely used this gem. It is said that, according 
to an ancient law in India, any one who spoilt the 
Pearl and precious stones in boring, should not only 
make good tho mischief but pay a fine of 250 jjcinas, 
(a pa»a being, at tbe present time, equivalent to one- 
sixteenth of a Eupee). It was also a great favorite 
with the ancient Chinese. 2<^00 years before tho 
birth of Christ, Pearls were known to have been paid 
as tributes. When Pompey conquered Mithridates, 
he found in his treasury, besides several crowns of 
Pearls, one portrait of that king consisting of Pearls 
in mosaic. In his third conquest over the Asiatic 
princes (61 B. 0.), Pompey took away a largo 
number of jewels, 33 crowns of Pearls and the por- 
trait of his own wrought in the same material. 
Prom this period, the taste for Pearls rose so extra- 
vagantly high in Eome as to bring down censure 
frdm tbe philosophers and authois of the time. 
Pliny says that it was tho Komans only who gave to 
drop Pearls tho name of *‘XJnio/’ on account of tho 




thfljMjIt' tint Ojen i» ol>t*»n»j; 7 :mtc))cs ft>r 

tJjo'.e «l))lc ronufl mnl Imllnnl l!jjn;p> Cibjjuh 
Moro hJjjipCf^ until' out of IVnrls wlulo In« uife 
I/^lln I’luliin uvmI )n lur pirurv, IVirlslotlio 
\ftluo of 70,00,000 fnm« Kero jirc^entc-d them 
m nuinl>or^ (o Ins courtiers anil ndonied 

mill lljtm tin hceplrcs ami im^l b for his thcitrc 
ns veil ns Ins coutliis Jiilnis Cisnr presented to 
Sen ilh, Iho mother of Mtirciis Bfntnc mingnificent 
IVnrl (rccciveil from 1 as hooti,) the '111110 of 
vhich was then cfitimnlcil ftt 090,000 fnnes TIic 
llomnns used to iliconto (heir temples anti dvcllmg 
houses vith Pearls and tho hdics used <0 hire them 
for personal use on fcstirv occasion*, if they Ind not 
a sulTicicnl mimbcr of them m tlioir possesion 
Olodius, the «on of -Esop, the celebrated tragic nctor, 

13 reported to ImcMvalloucd, in n banquet, water 
iti which l\nrls vero dissohcd and, relishing the 
flavour a cry much, generously provided each of Ids 
guests avith tho same costlj drmt Lattcrlt* on, 
Cleopatra laid a vager with Alitony {uho is well' 
reputed for his cxtinvaganec) that sho would spend 
10 lacs of our money, upon a single dinner, ami 
claimed victory uhen she hndUaken out of bne of 
her car rings, one of the finest Pearls in tho world,' 
dissolved it in a cup of the strongest ainegar, and’ 
sipped tho contents off Sho was about to d6 the 
same V itU the other, when L Plancus, tho appoiu 
ted umpire, snatched it off her hands, and docldrcd 
Antony a defeat After the death of Cl <5opatra and’ ( 
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the> conquest of Egypt, thisPearl fell into the hanas 

of tlicEroperor Augustas of lEomo, wlio. had it out | 

into two .pieces and made into two ear-rings of the ' 

statue of .Venus, in the Pantheon. A, similar piece | 

of folly 'Waa committed, in the modern times, by | 
thojprincely English -merchant Sir Thomas Gresham | 
.The Spanish Ambassador at Oie court of Queen Eh- ^ 
zabeth, had, before the Queen,, been boasting of the , 
.revenue and riches of his master and of the noble- 
men of his country, when Sir Thomas, who was pre- 
sent. told him that his Sovereign had subjects who 

could spend on one meal, the whole of a day’s reve- 
nufl of the Spanish 'King together with that of all 
his grandees ; and this he-was prepared ^ to show any 
^ay,on-a' wager. Iho Ambassador called on the 
merchantone'day, withontprov.ous cn^pment. and 
dined with him,' but finding only 

told him, ‘■youhavelostyourwager NoUtafi, 

-renlied Sir .Thomas, and, immediately pulled out 
from his pocket a box from which ho took out one 
of the finest oriental Pearls, (for which he had often 
■refused 16,000 £) and, after showing it to tho Ambas- 
sador. ground it and drank tho powderin a glass of 
wine,' to the health of his Qocen. It is said that one 
of the things which had excited the cupidity of Julius 
Offisarhi conqnering'Britam, was the somewliat ox- 
■avverated accounts ho had heard of tho Pearl fisheries 
that existed in or about tho country. Ho is known 
to have been a groat connoisseur in jewclry.'and 

could tell tho specific weight and value of a Pearl 
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by simply taking it in his bands The Roman 
ladies wore Pearls fastened to their finger-rings, and 
sometimes in their ears in clusters of two or three, 
which went by the name of “ Crotalia” (rattles), on 
account of the rattling sound made by their clashing 
against each other. Mahomed Ben Mansur placed 
the Pearl on the top of the list, while the Romans 
placed it second, after the Diamond, to which they 
gave superiority, on account of its talismanic virtues 
and not, evidently, for beauty 


Frioeof Fearls, Imitations. 

Tee prico of Pearls depends upon their form, 
texture (technically called “ skin”), transparency 
(water) and lustre. It also depends upon national 
tastes for colour In Europe, tbo white specimens, 
(and sometimes those with tbo bluish tinge), are 
most valued To tlio Europeans, a ‘perfect Pearl 
should he perfectly round or drop-shaped, seeming 
as if fashioned op turned into shape; sliould have 
a perfectly white colour; should bo transparent m 
a slight degree; should be free from flaws or ble- 
mishes, and should have the lustre peculiar to this 
gem. The Indians, Arabians and the Chinese pre- 
fer those with the yellow tinge, which have this 
advantage over the white ones tiiat they do cot 
lose their lustre and tint by wear To fix a stan- 
dard price for the Pearls would only tend to mislead 
the buyer, for, like the Diamond, their value greatly 
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depends upon their shape. For example, a one- 
carat Pearl may ho worth from 24/ to 40/ ; two-carat 
ones, if fine, from £6 to £8 ; and the ralue of the 
large and fine Pearls ranges from £2 per grain, up- 
wards. It is easy to examine a single round or 
drop-shaped Pearl by itself, but not so, if they are 
strung in a row as in a necklace ; for it becomes 
difficult to find out from the group the particular color 
of an individual stone, — the Pearl-stringer arranges 
them so ingeniously, with reference to gradation 
of color, that the tints, impcrccptively blending 
with each other, make all appear to be of one hue. 
The yellow tint in the Pearl is said to be duo to tlio 
decomposition of oysters which arc sometimes loft 
to open of themselves Thoheat at the Straits of 
Manaar being greater and consequently tho oysters 
naturally opening 5 oeG days sooner than in tho 
Isle of Bahrein (in the Peraian gulO, tho number 
of yellow Pearls found there is comparatively smal- 
ler than thoso that come from tho latter place. 
Goa was the principal mart m which the Pearls 
were sold. Tbo American Pearls, commercially 
called tho "Panama ‘Pearls,” though appearing 
whitish (rather quick-silvcrish) at first sight, have 
almost invariably a sort of blackness under tho 
skin. Like similar Pearls found in tho Pacific and 
in 'Western Australia, thoso arc sometimes worth 
from £1 to £10 per grain. Inferior coloured Pearls 
arc often dyed black (with Hematite, and imported 
iron ore) or russet-brown, but the want of tho true j 
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pearly tint and lustre can be detected by eyen the 
most inexperienced. The black or bad coloured 
Pearls are sold for good price, if they are of good 
colour and shape. Some people bko the lead or 
plumbago tint, otbors, tbe shining greenish black. 
These Tvould sell for 35/ to £6 per gram. The pink 
coloured Pearls are generally found in America 
and the "West India Islands and are valued, ac- 
cording to their shape, quality and size, at £5 
to £6 per gram These are seldom found of regular 
shape, and when had or deformed look somewhat 
like decayed teeth Although called “pink, 
are found of different colors, ranging from red to 
pale yellow, and frequently of a dull white, h^0 
a polished fish’s eye. The grey Pearls being unfit 
for use in jewelry arc not of much value. Tbe 
specimen known as La Perlo Hos^i ranks the sams 
with the clear white rose but the irregularity of its 
shape prevents its being used for personal orna- 
ments The pale pink Coral is sometimes cut and 
shaped like a Perlo Itosiii and offered for sale as a 
real Pearl, but an cxpenenccd eye would not take 
the glistening of the cellular structure of tUc Cora 
for the peculiar sheen of the Pearl. Jewellers 
sometimes make very lai^o Pearls by applying, one 
on tho other, two of the hemispherical roundc 
tubercles taken from the interior of a Pearl shell- 
The paste makers of ancient times, notwithstand- 
ing their wonderful skill, did not think, or had not 
the ability, of counterfeiting Pearls In 1080, one 
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Jacquire, a rosary maker of Paris, observing the 
pearly lustre of tho scales of the small river-fish 
called the bleak, struck upon the idea of filling 
therewith hollow glass spherubs prepared with a 
glutinous fluid. Tho manufacture has flourished 
since that period, the Parisian jewellers exporting 
four lacs of Rupees worth of these counterfeit 
Pearls. Although some of*the false Pearls arc 
made solid and of fish scales, and do not break 
easily, yet they aro generally brittle and much 
lighter in weight than the real ones Then again, 
the holes in the real Pearls are dnlled very small 
and have a sharp edge, whereas in the spurious ones, 
they aro larger and have a blunt edge. The de- 
formed Pearls, called the Barrok Pearls" iperles 
baroques, in French,) aro sold for £10 to £200 
per ounce, tho value depending upon tho quality, 
colour and size of tho specimens. Pearls aro 
split in halves, when they aro used for setting 
in jewelry. Those that aro flat on one side and 
convex on tho other arc mostly used and are called 
Button Pearls (perles boutons). These aro worth 
about 25 per cent less than the round Pearls of tho 
same size and quality. Tho round Pearls, (perfect, 
according to tho given standard), fetch tho highest 
price. Tho approximate value of one round Pearl 
of 10 grains would bo from £10 to £11; ono of 
20, £40 to £50; ono of SO, £S0 to £I00. 
Pearls above 30 groins aro of raro occurrence and 
consequently of exceptional value. Pearls of rare 
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colour or of any fanciful tint or sliado are, as a 
matter of course, sold at fancy prices. Tlio value 
of Pearls generally has risen up since the last few 
years, ou’ing, perhaps, to the stoppage of the fish- 
eries at Ceylon. The mother-o’ -pearl fetched a 
high value in the Middle Ages 

In Europe large Pearls are sold by caiats, like 
Diamonds and other precious stones, but in Persia, 
they are weighed by the ahas, which is Ic^s than 
the carat, and in India, by ratts, which is cquivalcut 
in weight to the ahas. In Europe the ounce weight 
is used for weighing small and Baroques Pearls, 
Coral, Peridots and rough Garnets ; an English 
ounce being equivalent to 151^ carats and a 
Cologne ounce, to 72 carats. 


The Marvellozis and Medicinal V%rlnc% 
of the JPearl. 

Prom tho, earliest times the Pearls have come 
to be considered as emblems of purity, beauty, and 
nobihty. In Bengal, they were at ono timo worn 
by virgins on their arms, as preservatives of virtuc.- 
Tho oneirocriticks or interpreters of dreams drew in- 
terpretations from Pearls. These had great medi- 
cinal effect, when taken internally. It is said that one 
of the medicines given to restore Charles VI to rea- 
son, was a decoction of Pearls and distilled water. 
In China and other oriental countries, they arc used 
as medicines — being thought to possess the power of 
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curing syncope, flux of blood, &c. Largo quantities of 
seed Pearls are used, even at present, in the compo- 
sition of Majoons or electuaries, in the formation of 
Tvhich powders of several precious stones are some- 
times used. The Majoon, (in which there is a largo 
quantity of Pearls,) is much in uso for its supposed 
stimulating and restorative qualities. Thp oriental 
potentates were supposed to hum Pearls ana uso 
the powder as C/tnnam with the beetle-leaves they 
chewed. Powdered Pearls were also considered a 
sovereign remedy in stomach complaints, hut there 
ia nothing in the gems or in tho shells which can 
render any more beneficial Bcfrico than that done by 
chalks or other anti*acids. 


Celebrated 3?earh. 

One of tho largest Pearls known at present ia 
called La Ferigrina or tho Incomparable. It waa 
brought from India in 1C20 by Gongilius of Calais, 
who sold it to Philip W of Spain in 1C25. This gem 
is now said to be in tbo possession of tho Pussian 
princess Youssopoff and is valued at 80,000 ducats. 
It is pear-shaped and is of lOG carats in weight. 
According to some writers of jewelry, llio shell of 
this PcijrJ was fonruJ hjr a hor, in thoPaxunria 

fishery'. Tho Pearl was presented to Philip II and was 
valued by tho Jewellers of the timeat 11,400 ducats. 
It 'vras pcar-slmpcd, weighed 134 grains and was 
“as big as the biggest pigeon’s egg.” According 
to tbeso writers, the one which has become bo much 
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celebrated by the name La Perigrina is a different 
gem altogether. De Boot mentions a Pearl bcloDQ 
ing to Eodolph II. weighing 120 grains—" 30 carats 
that cost as many thousands of gold pieces Bapo 
lean had one, weighing nearly 180 grains. Taver- 
nier speaks of one perfect round Pearl weighing 
36^ ratis, purchased by Aurnngzehe. He also gives a 
drawing of a large pear-shaped Pearl bought by e 
Shah of Persia (in 1036) from an Arab coming from 
the Catifa ffshery. It weighed 192 ratis and wM 
valued at Es 6,60,000. It is above an inch in 
diameter and is still in the possession of the Eoyo 
family The Imam of Muscat has one for^ wbicu 

he is said to have refused 3,00,000 Es. The Fear , 
which the King of Prance gave to Madam do Mam- 
ton and which was offered for sale m 1819, weighed 
274 carats The famous necklace of the Empress 
Eugbnie, consisting of a row of matchless ae • 
Pearls, fetched £4,000, after the removal of tae 
Pearl forming tho snap, wUicli Tvas subsequen y 
sold, for 1,000 guineas, to form the centre of “ '>ra“- 
I let. The Crown Prince of Prussia gave to his bride, tn 
Princess Eoyal of England, a necUaco of 32 Pear s, 
valued at 6,00,000 francs Tho Marquis of Aber- 
corn is said to possess a matchless drop Pearl o 
considerable size. Tho Municipality of Plorcnce long 
gloried in the possession of a splendid single row o 
Pearls wbicli was borrowed of them by the Grand 
Duchess, after the Destoration (m 1849) The Devon- 
Bhire Cabinet possesses a largo Pearl of the finest 
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orient, but of the Baroques nature, skilfully converted 
into the body of a very graceful mermaid. It is valued 
at Rs. 20,000, Another specimen of the deformed 
Pearl, made into a beautiful shape, now belonging 
to Col. Guthrie, is thus described : Cinque-Cento 
pendant in the form of a syren ; the head, neck and 
arms, of white enamel ; the body, of a very fine and 
large Pearl Baroque, ending in scrolls and a fish’s 
tail, heautifoUy enamelled and set with rubies. She 
is represented arranging her hair, with a comb in her 
right hand ; her left originally held a mirror. This 
splendid gem was brought from India ; it is of fine 
Italian work of the 16th century. On the back is 
Inscribed FaWi &nd 

* D. L. V, D. R.* ” The initials can bo interpreted 
as “ Donum Ludovico Regis,” i e. presented by the 
king Lodorico, (the XII, of l/smhatdy). It is snp- 
posed that this jewel was brought by Tavernier and 
other jewellers, to India and sold to the Mogul Em- 
peror. The Londenboroagh unicorn is modelled out 
of two big JiaroqticSf mounted by figures of France 
and Victory in sisterly embrace. la the list of the 
jewels of Henry HI, of England, mention is made of 
a Baroque resembling a head in relief. The curious 
articles of jewelry by Dinglxngcr, in the green 
vaults of Dresden, mounted in gold and enamel, arc 
made of “CJoq do pcrlc.” A Pearl of this na- 
ture, formed into lUo shape of a strawberry, was 
shown in tho Exliibition of 1SC2 and was after- 
wards sold to an English merchant for a fabu- 
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lous sum, its intrinsic value being next to no- 
thing 

Pearls of great beauty and value are to be seen 
amongst the state-jewels of the Indian Princes, of 
which special mention can be mado of those belong- 
ing to the Guikwar of Baroda and their Highnesses 
the Maharajahs of Gwalior, Holhar, Jeypore, 

The estates of the lato Juggut Scttjeo and of the 
late Baba Indcr Chand, of Moorshedahad, have in 
their possession, Pearl necklaces of very great j 
beauty and value. In Calcutta* tbero is a Pearl 
of extraordinary size in tbo possession of tho 
Sett family. There arc also some valuable ones 
with the Mullick family. Eajah ICally Kissen, 
tho son of tho lato Raja Buddmauth, has a valu- 
able necklace of Pearls and also some beautiful 
single Pearls Tho lato B.'ijab Prosonno NarainDcb 
of Sobha Bazar bad a good collection. There is a 
Pearl of extraordinary size, nearly as big as a spar- 
row’s egg, in tbo possession of the Hon’hlc Maharaja 
Jotcendro Molmn Tagore Bahadoor. There arc 
also some very good Pearls and necklaces in his 
estate. 

Sc\cral specimens of Baroque Pearls have been 
seen in Calcutta, amongst which was one in the 
slnpc of a dog 

• There are eotno rerj i«i^ and l>e«Qtifiil rcarls ja the r<o«»eMi<»n 

of Mr » Jevj'h ^ntleown of Csleutt*. A eery good 

coti»i»Ung of Teiy largo TearU (veined nt lla, cdc« 

m CUoitU lo the hinla of rneos IaI. n Docthay jeweller. I 
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GOMEDA. 

TrANSIiATION. 

330. Gomeda is produced in tlie Himalaja and 
the shores of the Indus. A transparent, weighty, 
cool, deep-colored, shining, and white or green 
gomeda is worthy of the highest admiration. 

331 — 332. The Brahminical classification of 
castes obtains also with gomeda. The white gomeda 
is the T^pra; the red one is the Eshetriya ; the 
yellowish one is the Vaishya ; and the bluish one is 
the Sudra. These respectively cast the white, the 
red, the yellow and the dark shade. 
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TEANSlATrON. 

333 , Tho wearing of a weighty, lustrous, white, 
cool, tender, very old, and transparent gomeda leads 
to prosperity. 

334. A light, discolored, exceedingly rough, dilu- 
sion-creating, and cool yet dirty gomeda blights 
happiness and saps tho foundations of energy. 

885. Those defects that have been mentioned as 
belonging to the diamond, axo also found in tho 
gomeda This gem is tested by fire or by whetting 
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Thanslatiox. 

336. Opinions are divided as to tlio price of a 
sterling gomeda, some mjuntaining it to be double 
that of a proportionate mass of gold, some holding 
it to be equal to that of a yidnma, some mating 
it equal to that of chdntara.* 

337. Fraudulent jewellers fabricate false gome- 
das with crystal. The good that is reaped by wear- 
ing the four classes of the diamond, is also obtained 
by wearing the four classes of the gomeda. 
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THE 2mC0N, HYACINTH OR JACINTH, 


Its Properties. 

Zircon, Hyacinth or Jacinth and Jargoon 
are identically the same stone, differing only 
in colour. The Greek name is “ Wakinthis,” Latin, 
" Hyacinthus,” German, **Hyacinth,” and “Lm 
breuneder Jacinth,” French, Jacintho La Belle.' 
The Tvord Zircon is supposed to be derived from 
the Arabic "word Zerk, which means a gem ; the Hya- 
cinth, from tho Arabic Yakut which means tho 
Euby. The transparent and bright-coloured varie- 
ties are known as the Hyacinth or Jacinth ; tho 
greyish and smoke-coloured ones, (which arc some- 
times sold as inferior Diamonds,) as tho Jargoon 
Tho Jargoon again occurs of several colours and 
is seldom perfectly transparent. Bmtius do Boot- 
describes tlio varieties thus ; ** (1) there aro somo 
that flame like fire or arc similar in colour to crim* 
eon or to natural vcrmillion. These tho French 
jewellers call Jacintho La Bello, and these they 
esteem the best. (2) Those with a yellow red 
colour. (3) Others arc like unto Amber, so that 
they can hardly he distinguished from it, but by 
their hardness. These arc of no great value, by 
reason of the atoms they contain, and the multipli- 
city of small bodies which arc in them, which do 
hinder their transparency and transluccncy.” Accor- 
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ding to Cardanus, " tliere is a fourth kind which 
have no redness at all in them, which are like to 
white pellucid Amber, and these are of least value.” 
This gem belongs to the dimetric system of 
crystallization. Its specific gravity is from 4 07 to 
4 75. In the transparent varieties, the lustre is 
almost adamantine ; in the opaque ones, it is vitri- 
ous. It varies in colour from red to yellow, brown, 
green, grey and white Its number in tbe scale of 
hardness is 7 5 ; it having tho power of slightly 
scratching quaitz. Its cleavage is imperfect; its 
fracture conchoidal and brilliant. It is composed 
of zirconia, 60 8, silica, 33 2 and peroxide of iron, 
•1. Being heated it becomes phosphorescent, Joses 
its colour and increases in specific gravity, but re- 
gains Its normal properties when cool, and if re- 
heated immediately after, the phosphorescence does 
not appear. It is infusible before the blow-pip© 
but melts with borax into clear glass. No acids 
but sulphuric can affect it, and that oven, after long 
maceration. It possesses double refraction in a 
very high degree, specially the Jargoon of Ceylon. 
The Zircon is distinguished by its quadrilateral 
crystals, terminating at both ends in a pyramid, 
with the same number of facets. 


Where found, 

Nicols, writing 226 years ago, speaks of the 
Zircons; — "They are found in Ethiopia, India 
and Arabia. Tho Arabs distinguish three kinds ; 
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(1) Uuljris Coloris ;(2) Citrine Coloris ;(3) Antimonii 
Coloris. Of tliese the worst is found in the river 
Isera, which is upon the confines of Silisia and 
Bohemia. The best and most excellent ones are 
brought from Cananor, Calicut and Oamhia.” Since 
this period, several places have been found which 
are known to contain Zircon. It is found in em- 
bedded and^attaehed crystals in granite, Syenite and 
Gneiss and also in beds of rivers together with 
Garnets, in Ceylon, Pegu, India and parts of Europe 
and America It has been found in small crystals 
in Syenite at Meissen and in the Plauenschen 
Grand, (both near Dresden), and in dense basalt, in 
the Siben-Giberge, in Prussia; in the rivers 
Espially | (France) and Iscr (Bohoraia); io 
island of Ilarris, in the Pfitsch Thai m I^rol; in 
Gaston, Pennsylvania and in Hammond, New York. 
It is also found in somo volcanic places (and with 
many Volcanic or Plutonic stones), such *^33 at 
Ncide-Mindy, in porous millstone lava ; in Pacber- 
sea, (in little white and red crystals), in volcanic 
bomb-shells and in the lava of Vesuvius 


Mode of Cutting and FolUhing 
The Zircon is seldom used in jewelry, but 
when it la necessary to peep-vta it for ornaments, 
such as ring's, pin**, car-rings , it is ground m a 
leaden plate with emery powder, and polished on 
a phto of copper with powdered rotten stone. The 
Jargoon is generally cut in the form of a Rose 
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Diamond; t. c, flat at the bottom and pointed at 
the top ; the Jacinth or Hyacinth, like a brilliant 
with a rounded table. 

The Ztfcon, Jacinth or Hyacinth as known to the 
Ancients : Engravings 

Although this stone was well-known to the 
ancients, it is a matter of question whether the gem 
they called by this name was the same as the true 
Zircon Some suppose it to be the Lyncurium of 
Theophrastus. Its Hebrew name is Techyleth or 
blue , hence, perhaps, Pliny called the stone known 
to us as the sapphire, by the name Hyacinthus. 
It was a great favorite of the ancient Komans, 
but is little worn at present. In the Paris iluseum 
may be seen a splendid specimen of a very ancient 
engraving on a Zircon, representing Moses with the 
two tables of the law. It is 54 millimetres in 
length and 34 in width Iiord Duncannou is said 
to he m possession of a Zircon having the figure of 
an athlete engraved upon it. The modem Chinese 
use this gem profusely in decorating their gods 

Trice of the Zircon ; tts Flaxes and Defects : 

Made of Teslin<i 

No standard prices can be given for the Zircon 
as it is seldom used for jewelry purposes Pormcr- 
ly it commanded a very high price A solitary speci- 
men of a Zircon, if free from flaws and possessed 
of a'finc colour, may fetch a high price, in the pre- 
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sent time A perfect Zircon should bo of a beautiful 
orange colour, "witli a shade of scarlet, quite clear 
and without flaws To remove dark spots from tlio 
stone and to equalize its colour, it is sometimes 
very carefully burnt with sand and iron filings 
The Jaigoon that comes from Matura (in Ceylon) 
approaches the diamond so closely in lustre, that 
in the 18tb century it had been supposed to be an 
inferior diamond and sold as such. The people of 
Ceylon call it tbc“Maturian Diamond*' It i3 
seldom found of hi^c size — the maximum weight 
has not yet exceeded more than 12 carats It 'n’S® 
formerly much used m mourning ornaments The 
Zircon IS sometimes confounded with the Essomte 
or Cinnamon stone, from which, however, it differs 
m its essential characteristics TVliile the specific 
gravity of the former is from 4 07 to 4 7, that of 
the latter is from 3 5 to 4 3 Then, in the scale of 
hardness, the former is 7 5, while the latter is from 
6 5 to 7 5 Then there is a great deal of difference 
in the chemical composition of each The latter 
has a large clement of lime, magnesium and alumi- 
num in it and is fusible before the blow pipc» 
whereas the former is not As to refraction, the 
Zircon possesses double, while the Cinnamon stone, 
single refraction The Spinel is sometimes mistaken 
for the Jacinth, owing to similarity of colour la 
some of the specimens, but -v reference to the dis 
tinguishcd characteristics of each will easily correct 
the mistake To distinguish the Zircon from all 
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other stones of a similar nature, it should bo looked 
at through a microscope in front of a strong light, 
and care must be t iLen to observe, "whether it has 
a pecuhar texture, called in French, Saiine (nap- 
py)— which has the appearance of water when 
spirit 18 poured mto it This cottony or “ nappy" 
look IS its special characteristic 


Marvellous Properttes attributed to the Zircon 
In the Middle Ages, this gem was supposed to 
bring nches, honor and wisdom, and was considered 
a great charm for plague and wicked spirits. “ One 
of these,” says Cardanus, he was wont to wear 
about him, for the purpose of procuring sleep, to 
which purpose it did somewhat to confer, but not 
much.” It was also thought to be a safe-guard 
against lightning. 
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THE CORAL. 


S38. A cross-sbaped gem resemblmg a plant 
is found in the White Sea. It ig called Ttdrtma. 

339. The Brahminical classification of castes 
has also been introduced among Vidnmas. 

840. That, Vidnma which is red like the eye of 
the hare, tender and very cool, is the Brahmin. It 
is exceedingly beautiful and is easily penetrable. 
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Translation 

341 That Tvlttcli lescmbles the China rose, the 
handhnU flower, vermihon or the pomegranate 
flower, which is impenetrably bard and which 
IS not cool, IS a Khsetnya 

342 That Vxdnma which is like the Butea 
frondosa, or the trumpet flower, which is cool and 
slightly lustrous, is reckoned a Vaisya 

343 That Vxdrunia, the lustre of which is not 
enduring, which is hke the leaves of the red lotus, 
which 13 hard yet easily penetrable, is a Sudra 

344 Yellowness, coolness, hardness, perma 
nancy of lustra and beauty are the principal quali 
ties of the Coral , and those Corals that possess 
them, are auspicious 
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Translation. 

34;5, A deep rM Coral is found in the Hima- 
laya. The wearing of it leads to instant cure from 
poisoning. 

346. Koughness and the quality of being dis- 
colored are the two primary defects of the Coral ; 
besides which, *there are Jiekhd* Kdkapada, FtndUf 
and other defects found in Diamonds. 

347. Relchd blights fame and beauty, A'varta 
brings about loss of family dignity, Faiiala leads to 
disease, Findu to loss of wealth, Trdsa to fear and 

to death itself. 
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TkANSI/ATION, 

348. The price of a faultless Coral is twice that 
of an equal quantity of pure silver. As in regard 
to other gems, the effects of wearing Corals rary 
in accordance with each of the four classes. 

349. According to Kar, the celebrated sage, the 
man who wears an ugly, discolored and rough Coial, 
courts his own death. 

350. Heaviness, transparency, beauty and hard- 
ness are the principal qualities of jewels. But 
the first holds with respect to diamonds only. 
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I^ANSLATION. 

351 Whereas fraudulent traders fabricate false 
gems, I will now describe the way of testing pre- 
cious stones as laid down by the authorities. 

852. A false diamond is easily penetrable by a 
real one ; a false pearl is destroyed when washed 
in salt water 

353. The Kuby and oUier gems, say the author 
ities, are very well tested by rubbing one by the 
other. 

364 When a false gem is put in any gruel, it 
loses its bnlliance ; and when rubbed becomes 
soft. 
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Teanslation. 

356. Princes sliould examine precious stones 
by these tests before depositing them in their 
treasury^ so that they may enjoy long life and 
prosperity, and acquire success and fame. 

356. A clear, soft, cool, and finely red Coral is 
auspicious, conduces to prosperity and is an antidote 
to poisoning. 
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TbANSIiATION 


S55 Princes should examine precious stones 
by these tests before depositing them in their 
treasury, so that they may enjoy long life and 
prosperity, and acquire success and fame 
356 A clear, soft, cool, and finely red Coral is 
auspicious, conduces to prosperity and is aa antidote 
to poisomng 
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THE CORAL- 


Its Properties. 

f aEE Pearl is one of the two animal products 
^included amongst the precious gems. Tim 
Coral, the other, is the production of gelatinous 
creatures, belonging to the family of “Polypi, 
which there are many varieties. The T 

known as “ Isis Nobilis,” (or the precious Cora, I 

is like a tree with leafless branches, the stem 
which is sometimes seen to he as thick as a 
body, but generally about a foot high and an m ^ 
thick. “ The oalcarious axis of the ‘ Isis No us 
is distinguished by its siic, hardness and capabili y 
of polish as well as by its beautiful red colour, 
has a sort of leathery covbring in the cells to w i 
the Polypi adhere. In the soft rind which ■ 

rounds the axis, there arc smalUimc-iioedles a 

outside these the nets of the common canals wine 
the little creatures weave.” The sub-marine fores s 
which are formed hj the Coral grow to such an c • 
tent as to make islands and to seriously obs nic 
navigation. It was the belief of tho ancients— » 
belief still shared in by many, in tho present time— 
that the Coral is of vegetable origin ; but modem 
science, with the help of the miscroscope, h^ 
discovered tho form of tho insects which produ ^ 
this wonderful phenomenon of nature. The Polyp* 
consist of a soft gelatinous substance, and when 
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they sit in their cells undisturbed, each of them 
is found to resemble an eight-cornered star, notched 
on each point and situated in a circle round the 
mouth, by means of.whicU they catch their food 
and convey it to this opening. They are so pecu- 
liarly organized, that if one of them be touched, 
even in the slightest degree, all the separate molasks 
on the branch Trill form into one corporate body. 
Though the insects sho^v, in this respect, a marvel- 
lous’ degree of sensitiveness, they have not yet been 
discovered to possess nefres or any of the five 
senses. In the case of tho precious Coral, the food 
goes into a hole in the stomach and is there well- 
mixed with water and circulated in ail directions 
in little vessels, and thus conveyed to . tho whole 
mass, which are all in communication with each 
other. Particles of plants, found in tho water and 
little worms or insects, form their chief nourish 
ment. They are very much averse to light and 
to a disturbance of tho water, either of which is 
sufficient to make them recede to their colls. The 
Corals are affected by heat and acids 


Where Found: Coral Ftsheriea. 

The Corals are found in many parts of the 
water-world, but those that are used for ornaments 
principally come from the Wediterranean and espe- 
cially from tho African Coast. Tho beds, (formed 
by tho creatures themselves), in the clefts of rocks. 


are evidently the result of very great labour, for, 
in somo cases, they have been found 700 or 800 feet 
beneath the surface of the sea. The Coral fishery 
is conducted in many places, principally amongst 
which may he mentioned the coasts of Tunis, Al- 
giers, Sicily, Corsica, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Although it is chiefly carried on hy the 
Italians and Maltese, it was first initiated by the 
Prench. In 1450, a Fronch Company was estab- 
lished at Calle or Kalak, (a seaport of the African 
coast), the fishing at which place became their 
monopoly, on condition of their employing Pro* 
vencal sailors only. In 1701, tho fishery was 
thrown open to all who traded with the Levant 
and states of Africa. In 1701-, however, the 
Preach ships were protected by a duty laid on those 
of all other nations During tho time England 
hold possession of Callo (1802 181G), tho fishery 
was pursued with great energy. In 1830, tho 
Italians had, according to fresh arrangements, “to 
pay a duty for it, while the French wero exempted- 
But still tho Italians predominated. Tho fishery, 
which begins in March and ends in the beginning 
of October, is conducted in tlio following way. 
“Two iron rods about 7 feet long and having 
4 prongs, are bound crosswise together, and wrap- 
ped up in hemp about ^ inch thick, and bound to 
this is a net-work bag In the middle of the rods 
a w eight of lead is fastened. This machine is let 
down by means of a cable and when drawn up 
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again, it catches the projecting Coral in the liemp 
which is gently bronght to the surface” Each 
fishing boat consists of 13 sailors. Experienced 
divers can sometimes bring up a strong branch of 
tho Coral. It is then cut into various lengths as 
required and sorted, according to their thickness, 
size and beauty. 

Chitling and Boring of Coral. 

The Coral is principally cut into heads and 
SoutOHS or pieces cut en^cahochon, into drops for 
ear-rings , also into leaves, flowers and various 
other forms , for making tho carved ornaments, as 
seen in Kaples and Genoa, into charms which are 
worn in bunches j someimoa into Cameos and info 
stick and whip mounts and handles It *is bored 
by steel needles ; in Italy it is done by hand. But 
Karl Hoffmann of Leipzig hta rendered tho opera- 
tion much cheaper by inventing a machine for 
boring. The working on Coral is chiefly carried 
on in ISIarseillos, Leghorn and Genoa. In Leghorn 
about 300 persons aro employed in conducting the 
operations and the Coral thereof is exported to 
India, Persia, China and Japan. The branches of 
tho Coral aro cut in such a manner as may bo 
convenient and advantageous, according to their 
fiapo acd freedom from flan's. Thoy aronficr- 
Trails ground into heads and polished with oiL 


Engravings 

Ox account of its softness tho Coral is often used 
for Cameo. At tho sale of the Empress Eugenie’s 
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jcn'ols by 2ilessrs, Cristio and Manson (1872X 
very fine suit of carved Coral and gold ornaments 
fetched a very high value. 1*100 specimens of 
carved Coral aro not at all rare. 

' Coral as Inowti to llie Ancients : 

Its uses. 

Accohding to a Greek tradition, the Coral ^vaa 
supposed to have sprung out of the blood dropping 
from the head of Medusa, which Persucs had 
deposited on some branches near the sca-shorc and 
which, on becoming hard, was taken by the sea- 
nymphs and planted in the sea Pliny termed it 
“Dendntes” and “Corallum” It was dedicated 
by tho Homans to Jupiter and Apollo. 

The Coral is not so much liked in Europe as it 
was in former times. In tho beginning of the 
present century, however, it was set in gold or 
silver and was used m ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces 
and baby-rattles in tho nursery of tho middle and 
upper classes of people. In tbe oriental countries 
it IS held in great favour. Tho worm eaten Coral 
and especially that of tho dark rod variety is in 
great demand in certain parts of India. One house 
of Naples is reported to export Es 80,000 worth of 
Coral to Calcutta, and India is said to spend 20 lacs 
of Eupees a year for the purchase of this commo- 
dity Coral is very profusely worn by the Eastern 
nations in strings, on turbans and on the handles 
of swords and daggers. Tho Brahmins and Eakeers, 
uso tho Coral beads as rosaries to count their 
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prayers. Tlie rich wear the red Coral on their head, 
throat and legs. Some •writers say that there is 
scarcely to be found an Indian who does not "Wear 
Coral in somo or other part of his body. Tlio 
Chinese mix the red Coral with Jade beads and 
wear them as ornaments for the neck and head. It 
is also worn in Spain and in the West Indian 
Islands by the Negroes. 


The Price of Coral: Its Imitations. 

Coral is found of sereral colours, all shades of 
red and pink, green, brown, yellow, ■white and black. 
Tho last three varieties are not of much value. 
Tho most beautiful production is called tho “flower 
of blood.” Tho rose*tmtcd ones, on account of 
their resembling the fanciful shapes assumed by 
pink Pearls, obtain the highest price. Those sell 
for £100 to £200 por ounce. A singlo largo bead 
or drop will fetch £30 to £40. Tho next in quality 
is tho palo'colourod one, wliich sells from £10, to 
£100 per ounce. The price of the other red varieties 
ranges according to colour, between £3 and £20 
per ounce. Tho red Coral was once considered tho 
most valuable. But present fashion awards tho 
palm to tho pink ones. 

Th Coral is often imitated by bone, horn, and 
ivory, stained with cinabar — also bj* a composition 
of gypsun, gum and cinabar. 
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Marvellom and Medicinal JPotcers attributed 
fo Coral. 

In the most ancient times tlio Coral was held in 
great esteem. But at tiio time of Pliny, its influ- 
cnco Tvas oTidently not much appreciated, as in one 
of his works, ho remarks that ** formerly it was 
deemed excellent as an antidote to poison.” In the 
Middle Ages, it regained its attributes, both as a 
medicine and as a charm. It was then considered 
as a powerful astringent and a talisman against 
enchantments, witch -craft, venom, epilepsy, assaults 
of Satan, &c. &c. &c. Prom an old work quoted 
hy Brand, it appears that, ** Witches tell that this 
Btono withstondeth, lyghtcnying and putteth it as 
■well as whi^l•^yindos, tempestes, and the stormes, 
from shippes and houses that it is in Pierro de 
Bosnel says, that if worn by a man, it would 
deepen in colour and look lively ; and would he* 
come pale and livid, if worn by a woman or by a 
man who is ill and likely to die. It would stop 
hemorrhage, if hung round the neck. Bcetius do 
Boot says, that he was himself cured of a danger- 
ous pestilential fever by taking six drops of tinc- 
ture of Coral. Armand de Villcnevoo prescribes 
10 grains of Coral, to be given to an infant, in its 
mother’s milk, (provided this bo the first child and 
its first food), in order to preserve it from epilepsy 
or any other fit, throughout life. In tbe^modem 
times, the power of the red Coral in withstanding 
witchcraft is believed in some nurseries and 
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emerald 

TBASSIiITIOS. 

357. Emerald is produced in ^tbe undulating 
coast ot the Black Sea belonging to Turkey. 
Tbe good as -well as tbe bad quabties o£ Emeralds 
will follow. 

358 Those Emeralds that are smootb, and tbe 
color of wbieb is like that of tbe parrot's throat, 
acaoia smsa. tbe glow-worm’s back, new-born grass, 
Valhmma Octeadra, leaves of the water -blj or tie 

peacock’s tail, are auspicious 

350. Genuine Emeralds are infaUiblc remedies 
for all cases of poisoning. 
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Tbakslation. 


380. Such cases of anake-bite in ivhich incan- 
tation and medicine are of no avail, are curable 
by Emeralds. 

361. Even any other flawless gem assuming the 
form of an Emerald is highly pn 2 ed. 

362 An Emerald which is of one uniform 
color, although excessively light and devoid of any 
other good property, which illumines a place when 
exposed to the sun : 

363, TVhich is not extremely green, yet the 
splendour of which looks like the bghtmn^s play 
among fresh grass : 

S64i The sight of which instills the lirehest 
pleasure into the mind, is the very best of its kind. 
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Tbanslatiojt. 

365. The Emerald irhicli when placed on the 
palm, and exposed to the sun, scatters light all 
round, is termed a !B[a1i(i Marakaia* 

366. An Emerald, which owing to its deep 
green has a densely transparent centre, the homo of 
cool and gentle rays of the color of the peacock’s 
tail, is a sterling gem. 

367. If an Emerald is lustrous, but if its lustro 
is unsteady/ it can never equal the above-mentioned 

. one in value. 

368. MaliAmarakatas are divided into four 
castes like the Hindus, each caste being recognized 
by certain peculiarities of shade and by other marks. 
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TEASSliATION. 

369 Seven defects are mentioned as belonpng 
to Lralds. as also five good qnalities and e.gUt 

sliades. Emerald 

370 An Emerald which is not cool, is called a 

itrdsint-iedt--::^- 

^n""irELaldtowh,ch astone fragmentis 
Emerald may bring on a variety of diseases 

nm<, ^ 

,5^ rrflH, ^1 
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TRANSIiATIOir. 

372. An Emerald containing gritty fragments is 
termed a KarLara It causes tlie deatli of its 
owner’s son ; an ugly Emerald is called a Jatha) a. 
A Jaihara Emerald renders one liable to bites 
373 The Emerald, the color of which is like 
that of Mdshalaldi,* is fatal to its wearer. These 
are the seven kinds of defects pertaining to Emeralds. 
I shall now mention the good qualities. 


Oood JPropeHtes of the MneraM. 

374 — 375. Purity, weighty coolness, freedom 
from dust, and beauty, are tho five principal qualities 
of Emeralds. Such Emeralds cleanse men from 
all sin. 
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' TIIANSI.ATION. 

376. According to the authorities, the Emerald 
causes increase of wealth, brings about success in 
war, cures cases of poisoning, and renders successful 
the rites performed according to the Aiharva-Veda, 

Shades of the Emerald. 

377 — 379 . The shade of an Emerald is seen to 
resemble the hue of one or other of the following 
eight objects — 

The peacock’s tail, the wing of the Nilatantha,’^ 
yellow glass, moss, the glowworm’s back, the 
young of a parrot, fresh grass, or the flower 

Emeralds which possess these shades, are superior. 
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Translation. 

380 An Emerald which is furnished with a shade 
like moss, which is of a fine color and which is free 
from flaws, is a priceless gem, and is considered an 
antidote to poisons of all kinds. 

381. Any gem excepting an Emerald found to 
be broken should not be worn ; — nay, should not be 
bought by one who has a care for his good 

382. Any Emerald which rah-es doubts as to 
its genuineness, should be rubbed against a real one, 
when the former, if false, w ill be broken. 

383. Or scratch an Emerald with LauTiavnnga* 
and then smear it with lime. By this process a 
falsa Emerald will grow exceedingly dim, while a 
real one will attain additional brilliancy. 
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TftANSLATlOJr 

S84 An Emerald which resembles m color tlio 
3held* fruifc or Puitld is not classed with first-rate 
Emeralds 

385. A piitikd coloredf false Emerald on bemg 
rubbed with a piece of Imen, will lose its bnghtness, 
and a false Emerald composed of yellow glass can 
easily be detected by its hghtness 
386 If a Ruby and an Emerald weigh equally, 
the Emerald is the more precious 
387. That defect, the existence of which lessens 
the price of a Ruby, reduces that of an Emerald 
still more 
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THE EMERALD- 


-properties 

beautiful green color wbich the Emerald 
possesses has not been surpassed by any 
other gem This color is m pleasing contrast 
Tvith the lime stono matrix in which the gem is 
found Eormerly it was supposed that the color* 
ing matter of theEmeiald wasthe oxide of chrome, 
but tlio quantity of chromic acid, obtained by Mr 
Lewy, on analysis, was so small as to be inappre* 
oiable He gives it as his opinion that the beauti- 
ful tint of the Emerald is produced by some or 
game substance, which, he imagines, is a carburet 
of hydrogen, similar to that termed ohlorophyllSf 
which constitutes the coloring matter in the leaves 
of plants The Emeralds of the darkest tint con 
tain the largest amount of organic matter , and it 
IS remarkable as a test that at a low heat the 
Emerald loses the color and becomes white and 
opaque, whilst tho minerals of which the coloring 
matter is chrome (as the chrome Garnet, “ tTwaro- 
wite’*) remain unaffected by intense heat It is 
possible that the organic coloring matter of the 
Emerald may bo derived from the decomposition 
of the animals whose rcmaius are now fos silized 
in the rock which forms the matrix of the gem 
This rock, as stated before, xs a lime stono slightly 
bituminous, often black with white veins, and con- i 
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taining ammonites and other shells. Mr. Lewy has 
also arrived at the conclusion that the Emerald 
has been formed in the wet ways, that is to say, 
it has been deposited from a chemical solution. 
This stone has the same chemical properties as the 
Beryl or Aq^uamarinc — except in color, which, in 
the case of the latter, is light blue or sea-green. 
It belongs to the hexagonal system of crystalli- 
zation and is found in hexagonal prisms truncated 
at both ends. Its hardness is between 7*5 and 8. 

It is scratched by Spinel and can scratch Quartz 
with dilBculty, (though specimens vary in this 
respect.) It is the lightest of all hyalines, its 
specific gravity being from 2 67 to 2*75, and its 
hulk is very large, compared to its weight — ^it being 
nearly double the size of a Sapphire of equal 
weight It is transparent and its lustre is vitreous 
It does not loose its beauty by artificial light » It 
is so brittle and is so soft just when it is taken out 
of the mine, that it crumbles by friction, but 
hardens by being exposed to tho cair. On account 
of this softness, it loses somewhat of the intensity 
of its color by long use. It possesses double re- : 
fraction, though in a very small degree and acquires 
positive electricity by friction. It generally re- 
mains unchanged before tho blow-pipe, and if it 
changes at all, it becomes a shado cloudy. TFith 
borax it fuses into a pale green substance much 
liko glass. Acids cannot affect it, but it can bo 
slowly dissolved nitb microsmic salt, (salt of phos- 
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pliorus). It is composed of silica 68*5 ; alumina, 
15'7o; glucina, 12*50; peroxide of iron, *1; limo, 

*25 5 oxide of chrome, *3 , the rest being made 
np of traces of magnesia, lime and soda. Its 
cleavage is imperfectly basal. 

Tl7/cre found. j 

The Emerald is now to be found in all the four 
quarters of the globe. 

Europe. — Emeralds of the finest quality have 
been found in the Ural and Altai mountains Tho 
first Emerald, found in this place (in 18S0), was 
discovered accidentally by a charcoal-burner, at 
the root of a tree in the district of Perni, (cast side 
of tho Ural). A regular working of the bed, 
which followed at once, resulted m the discovery of 
several good Emeralds, (one of which weighed 
101^ carats). The supply has now diminished 
Several dark-greca and six-sided stones are sup- 
plied by Salzburg in Austria. These aro not so 
very transparent as they should be. 

Asia. — Several beds of Emeralds are found on 
the Chinese bordeis of Siberia and in parts of 
Burmali, in sands, or beds of small rivers, mixed 
with pure gold and Spinel. It is a matter of ques- 
.tion whether India has ever produced Emeralds 
Some that are sent to Europe bear marks of un- 
finished cutting, (evidently performed by the 
Indian lapidaries,) and have to be recut there, in 
order, that they might have their proper beauty. { 
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These are so very unlike in nature to those that 
Won. to South America, that all coujecturem 

riTtr;-re— 

preseld to the 

Ldh, is said to most 

Africa.-Those found m 
esteemei Pliny mention Accord- 

as containing the cel^mte mm 

ing to Mahomed ^^““d on the borders of 

the Emerald -ne^.me^— - 

the land „ ^ , De luet points out tho 

possessiouo thoKhed 

same locality m ^ mnimtain of the 

most known at present are in ^ 

Sahara, and the beds Bomnan. 

Algiers), where itjo^ ^ 

Some large specimens naro 

Emeralds come. merchant-jewel- 

Spaniards has opene of several largc- 

lers. The conquerors b P ^ ^ pigeon’s egg. 

sized stones, one “t" ^ mkon from the 

A large numher -f 

temple of the Sun. Spaniards, ho had 

chiefs fell ^“?Emoralds of largo sizoand of 

on his person a collar -- 

” of U»a Sansltnt word KAiUpa,'sbi<ii 

• This word IS eridently • 
ineaas literally, nultf of the laruL 



grcnt lustre. They also took possession of the large 


collection of lilmcraltls irhich had remained for 
centuries in charge of tlio priests of “Esmeralda”* 
—a largo Emerald of the size of an ostrich’s egg, 
which was supposed by the natives of Manta Valley 
to have been the abode of the goddess of the same 
and wliicli was worshipped by thorn on occasions of 
high festivals, by the offering of as many of her 
own daughters (small Emeralds), as they could 
afford to bring. A Dominican friar, who accom* 
panied the Spaniards, declared that the test of the 
true Emerald was its infrangihility. The ignorant 
soldiers, who knew nothing of tho brittle character 
of tho stones, began to put them to tho test as 
dictated hy tho priest, by placing tlicm under the 
hammer— tho result being, as may bo imagined, tho 
indiscriminate destruction of a vast number of 
good and large Emeralds. It is said that the advice 
of tho friar proceeded from interested motives, his 
object in diminishing the number of Emeralds 
obtained, being to sell those that ho had collected 
for himself, to tho best advantage. Most of tho 
Emeralds now come from Santa F6 and the Tunka 
Valley, between tho mountains of New Granada and 
Popagan. The Peruvians believed that tho Eme- 

* Stevenson, in bis “ ItesKlence ia South Amsriea, Vol. 11 ” speaU 
of the neighbourhood of Las LameraMas, as follows ; “ I never 
viaitetl it, owing to the superstitioos dread of the oatires who assured 
me that it was enchanted and guarded by an enchanted dragon, which 
poured forth thunder and lightning oq those who dared to ascend the 
river 1 
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raids ripened in the matrix just as the fmit does 
npon the tree; that it was first colorless, and 
became graduaUy green, that corner first, which 
faced the sun. In corroboration of this belief, 

Pierre De Eosnel. in his boob published in 166i, 

speaks of a Peruvian, who had seen, in Cuzco, an 
Emerald, a corner of which was green, and the 
remainder purely white. Philip II was desirous 
of obtaining this marvel, but unfortunately the 
owner of it had shortly before caused the white 
corners to be rounded off, thinking that this pecu- 
liarity detracted from its merit. 

TIte Emerald as knotmi to the ancients 
That the Emerald was known to, and much used 
by, the ancients, admits of no question whatever. 
It is called 1.1 Arabia, Zamarut; 

Ismaragdon; in Greek, Smaragdos; 

ragdus^in Spanish, Esmeralda; in Prench. Eme 

ra^do-; -in Italian, Smcraldo. « ™ ' ^Cc 

that the name has undergone 

in its course through the vanous 

that it is evidently derived from he Sansknt t ™ 

‘■Marakata.” Ornaments f 

have been excavated from Pompeu 

a .aaanfa Have been found in tno 

ncum. Similar ornaments have DC 

7 ^ «r.r.»Har nronertics, for, it assimi- 

SeTtL coloTof the water into which it is thrown 
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to its own color.** ** It is also good for the eyes ; 
on which account, people wear ring stones made of 
it, for the sate of looking at them.” Pliny writes 
about it at great length. In one place he says ; — “ It 
is said that the tomb of Hermias, a princo of that 
island, which stood on the coast near the Tunny- 
fishery, was surmounted by a marblo lion, the 
eyes of which were made of these Emeralds, (a 
proof of their lai^o size and little value), and shot 
forth such lustre upon tho sea as to scare away the 
fish ; nor could the causo for a long time be dis- 
covered, until ttie gems m the eyes were changed.” 
Tho Emerald was for a long time called the Nero- 
nianus, on account of its being a great favorite of 
the Emperor Nero, who used to sec the feats of the 
gladiators, through an eye-glass of Emerald.* 
Seneca speaks of Democritus of Thraco as having 
been possessed with tho power of imitating the 
Emerald and of throwing the fire and color of this 
stone into a common pebble. Isidorus (Bishop of 
Seville, 630 A. O.) speaks of tho Emerald thus ; — 
“It surpasses in greenness all green stones and even 
the leaves of plants, and that it imparts to the air 
around it a green shimmer , that its color is most 
soothing to the eyes of those engaged in cut- 
ting and polishing the stone.” Psellos, in tlio 

* Hiaizsiliao IL was cjFdiled with tb« pesses-ion of a nn- eet wilb 
an Emerald, by tbe rrSeetJon on he di^corered one of bi» 

courtiers lielpiag’ himself to tho eoctects of a goW cup, (filled 
ducats — a present to tbe Emperor), vhtle all srere occui led ID loouug 
at a grand aboir, oat of tbe irindova of the recci tion room 
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nth century, speaks of it;— "It is leek-grcon, 
playing easily into gold and blue, and that it has 
power, when mixed with water, to heal leprosy and 
other diseases.” An Emerald mine unquestion- 
ably known to the ancients, was discovered in 
the mountains of Zebarah, ( near the Arabian sea,) 
by Monsieur OaUlaud, a Ereneh traveUer who had 
uLertaken a scientific expedition, at the request of 
the Pacha of Egypt. Ho saw ropes, basket lamps 
levers, tools and utensils of various 
about all over the place 
Emerald, in preference to all other gc , 

adorning their jewelled goblets 

"several bits of Emerald nnited 

mans. The ‘“f Tl.o 

rarrino wr the celebrated Emer^fi 

which the Queen of Sheba 

gems, olTercd to Solomon, (who 

Temple.) and out of which Jesus Clwist^ims said 

have eaten the Last Suppe . • 

Palestine by the 0““”- g ,riivr=s. 

eontury, and was pled y « . 

It was afterwanls redeemed and p 

eliurch of San Lorenro, ^ard^^ „,cat cere- 

m^' Tt ra's'th‘en sd"snl by the Frencb and car- 
mony. it cnrcful examination, it 

tied toraris"I‘crc, after care 
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was pronounced to bo a piece of green glass At 
tbe Congress of Vienna (1815), Victor Emmanuel, 
the King of Italy, insisted upon having the °acred 
dish, only for the purpose of restoring it to the 
church of San Lorenzo The Italians say, that the 
substitution of tbe green glass for the real dish was 
made by the guaidians of tbe sacred relic before 
it was taken to Pans 

In the ''Iiddlo Ages tbe Emerald was used to 
ornament ^bnreh treasures In tbe tiara of the 
Popes there was an Emerald, one inch long and 
inch thick There was also a brilliant Emerald 
in the Crown of Charlemagne 

Bon JIansur divides the Emerald into 7 classes 
according to color — I The grass green, (like tho 
beautiful color of the little worms that are often 
seen in the grass ) II The Basil green III Th® 
Leaf green IV Tho Verdigris green V The 
Euphorbium green VI The Myrtle green VII 
The Soap green (which is tbe worst quality — pale, 
opaque, and resembling frozen oil ) 

The Emerald has been in use amongst the 
Hmaus from time immemorial They use it pro 
fusely in ornaments and fancy articles It is used 
as a pendant for tho car and bracelet for the arm 
Eanjeet Sing used a bracelet made of one of the 
finest Emeralds known Emeralds are often drilled 
through and strung together to form beads or nose 
rings They arc used m snufi" boxes or as paper 
slice, hooka pipe, A,c 


QCt.- 
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Engravings on Emerald. 

Pliny says, that on account of its beauty and 
costliness, “ by tho common consent of mankind, 
the stone was spared, being not allowed to bo 
engraved.” The fact is. that engraved real 
Emeralds are seldom met with. A very few can 
be mentioned One bore the intaglio bead of the 
Emperor Hadrian, another, that of bis consort 
Sabina, a third, the beads of both facing each 
other. An intaglio head of the Solar Lion, m full 
relie'f, with open jaws, furious and lifo-likc. was 
engraved upon an Emerald of a very fine co or an 
lustre and of very great value. The 
ruro also shows a very large and beautiful Emerald 
cut into a Gorgon’s head in high relic . m or 
sians were in tho habit of engraving upon ' mcr 
tho figures of eagles or beetles, beboMug m 
power of procuring royal favors and of ai erlmg 
tempests. One of these charms had engraved up 
it a head of Jupiter uitbm a coiled serpeut reslm 
upon a crocodile, surrounded by the symbols of bo 
Hanots. The celebrated five Emeralds, w b 
Eeruando Cortez brought from the 
(Ainoriea.) and gave a, a wedding 
bride in 1 523, were a onderfiil specimens . 

ingenuity. ” The first was in the form ofa rme , 
seeond is in that of bom ; the “ [;' 

with eves of gold ; the fourth was I'bo a bttle W 
with a fine I’earl for the tongue; on tlie nm 
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which, was the inscription in Spanish, ‘Blessedis He 
Who created thee.* The fifth, which was the most 
valuable, was a small cup with a foot of gold, and 
with four little chains of the same metal attached 
to a large Pearl as a button ” Several tests from 
tlie Koran have been found on the Emerald. The 
Hindus ha^e sometimes these stones carved into 
figures of idols. In his Narrative of a voyage round 
tho world in 1835 — C — 7,” W. S. W. Buschenber- 
ger, M. D., mentions tho following : — “ In the 
temple of Boudha, in Siam, there is the figure of 
the god two feet liigh, said to be cut of a single 
Emerald. This idol had two brilhants, flashing 
light through the temple, in place of eyes, which 
cost in Brazil twenty thousand Dollars. The value 
of the whole god s inestimable. I doubted its 
genuineness, but Pnneo Momfani assured mo it 
was an Emerald, and not a Beryl as I suggested.' 


TUe Cutting of Emerald. 

The Emerald is cut on a copper wheel v ith 

emery and polished on a tin ooo with rotten stone. 
It is generally trap*cut. The object of cutting it 
as a brilliant, with rounded tables, is to di’sguisc flaws 
which would othenri**© come to liew. TJjo Em®* 
raid can ho cloven at right angles to its axis. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this by the Indians, in Aiho'C 
ornaments flat stones of large size arc often seen,— 
simply on this account. 
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TliC Fnce of the Emerald tU Fla, as and Defects 
Imitations 

In value, the Ktnerald ranks ncvt to the Euhy 

Latterly it has risen enormously m value and lias 

become a great favorite, owing to its uniform p cas- 
mg effeets: both by night and day The pnco do 
pends to a great extent upon its color , or P . 
A light color, almost white, is worth 6 a 
Lightest green 

A fair body of color a i. .n r ” 

Good color, mtb daws, from £10 to £10 .. 

Pure color and clear . £20 to £30 „ 

Yeryfiue dark color, velvc-a 

and without flaws, as j £B0 to £00 „ 

high as 

A perfect Emerald should >>o “f •> "f ’rJI’ 
lively, pure, meadow green and ^ ^ 

But an Emerald without flaws is a rarity P 

there is no other gem and from 

equality of formation, co o ■ „ 

clouds and specks than t c 

inherent in tho stone to sue erhial cx- 

Emcrald without flaws’ has ^ Eicn tho 

prcssion to mean unaltaina o p 

smallest Peruvian stone 
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felted, naj , surpassed by paste There were several 
pamphlets in Pliny a time, winch gave directions 
for making counterfeit Emeralds Tlie Rock Crys 
tal had to bo heated and plunged into Verdigris, 
dissolved in Turpentine The Crystal became full 
of minute cracks, into which the coloring fluid en 
tered and tinged the whole substance Great 
care was taken in so forming the surface as not 
to shew these cracks prominently upon it A 
large flat Emerald, if so held as to reflect the light, 
will look as if it IS silvered at the back , its green 
will disappear when its plane is brought to certain 
angle with the incident lay and in the same posi- 
tion it will exactly appear as a bit of looking glass 
This singular change is not to bo observed in any 
other colored stone Bon Hansur says, that an Eme 
raid can be distinguished from the Jasper, the 
Green Laal ( Spinel) and the Mina ( green glass,) 
by its polish In fact, the lustre of the Emerald 
even m the palest specimens is such as to make it 
impossible to be mistaken for any other stone of 
similar color The ancient glass Emeralds were 
far superior to the modem pastes, m color, lustre 
and hardness A specimen of the former, found at 
Home, had been recut and set in a fjold ring Some 
jewellers, a\hencacr they come across a fine green 
paste, get it cut and facetted for a ring stone and 
sell it for an Emerald to the inexpeneoeed Tb® 
Cingalese arc known to collect the thick bottoms 
of wine bottles, out of which they cut very good 
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Emeralds, whioli they sell to _ the sailors. Th 

Brighton Emeralds are made of simUar 

lapidaries of the place purposely ^ 

hrohenhottles into the sea, where, ^ugh the 
attrition of the shingle, they hecome 
into natural pehhles and thus bring to the elerer 

““leX'ofQ-taare often mistahenforEe^ 
anda-fcL. If Emerald or Beryl, the fraotum 

will be in planes ; if Quartz, it will never be in 
straight hue but conchoidal. 

Marvellous and Medicinal Properlies 
This stone was dedicated ^oreuj " 
supposed to bestow wealth, elo,uenee “ 

le^e of futurity. Used, as “ amulet ahoume 
nel, or set in a ring, it preserved women m eh 

gestedhy this partieular virtue of the sto . 

° Rath the power to show, 

.. Tate back again joor SS”. 

There la no color m the » 

T, mtraht bare graced a d.adem. 

But now .ts hue and light are gonc^ ^ ^ 
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According to an ancient author, “ be who 
dreams of green gems will become renowned and 
meet with truth and fidelity/* Even in the modem 
times, the fall of an Emerald from its setting has 
been considered an ill-omen. When George III. 
was crowned, a large Emerald fell from his diadem 
The superstitious attribute to this— tho loss of Amc* 
rica during his reign. 

Being like all precious stones, ** of a cold, dry 
nature," the Emerald had very potent medicinal 
virtues. Applied to tho lips, it stopped hemorrhage, 
When hung round a child’s neck, it preaented cpl* 

loptic fits. It n as a restorer of sight and memory. I 

Where it faded to euro any disc.isc or prevent any 
evils, it shivered into atoms, “ being," says Bmtius 
do Boot, “as it wore, bound to ctpol the evil orcon* 
fess itself vanquished in the combat it sustains/' 
lie also gives directions for c'ctracting out of Eme- 
ralds tlic coloring matter, which, taken internally, 
was considered a powerful remedy for many di- 
seases Amongst the medicinal virtues of the 
I^mcrnld, he mentions iCs power of curing dy^eniry, 
epilepsy, acnomous bites, and pestilential fe'cr<, 
nndgiicstlic following prescription for them: ■ j 
“ Pound tho Eni'’rnhl in an iron mortar, ^ift th® I 
powder through muslin, then coicr It will ! 

tir/;irr (Sal Volatile); tho rpirit must be j 

off, leaving the powder of a grey color, but which | 
will communicate tint of the Emerald to spirit® of ' 
wine " f 
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Celebrated Emeralds. 

Theee are few Emeralds wUeh are known to 
possess any liistorio interest. A finger-nng, (dia- 
meter, li X H 

Emerald of the purest quality, with two Emerald 
drops and two collets set with Bose Diamonds and 

Buhy borders, once belonging to the Emperor 

Jehangir of Delhi, whose name is engraved on it^ 
was presented by Shah Suja to the East India Com- 
pany. and was afterwards purchased by the late , 

Lord Auckland, Governor General of India It is i 

now in the possession of Hon- Miss Eden. There 
is also one in the possession of Dulecp Sing, which 
is three inches long, two inches wide and i an inch 
thick. It is of a rare beantiful color and with very 
few specks. It was, we believe, shown 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The 

Tapal Crowns eontain beautiful and large - 
Thle is a Crystal of Emerald in the Austr an t^- 
sury which is said to weigh 2,000 carats The Duke 
I of Devonshire has one -hose weight is neariy 9 
ounces. It came from the Muro Mmos "f 
nada, near Santa E6 di Bogota and was P;w<=hased 
by the Duke from Dorn Pedro It is two in hes m 

diameter and is of the finest color. It is 

There are some very good Ememlds in Bengal, 
amongst which we may mention those that are m 
the estates of tho late Eajab CUunder ^auth Boy, 
of Nattore, of the Into Baboos Kally Coomar Tagore 
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and Soobuldas SluUicl: of Calcutta. Amongst the 
jewels, belonging fo the estate of the Hon’ble 
Llaharajah Jotcendro Mohun Tagore, Bahadoor, is 
an Emerald of about 31 ratis and of exactly the 
same color as the green grass , another of about 9 
ratis and a third of about 5, ( the last, without 
any flaws whatever)— —all set in rings. There is 
also a large stone set in a snuff-box and also one 
very beautiful paper-shce in the possession of the 
above Maharajah One Emerald set in a ring, be- 
longing to the estate of the late Hon’ble Prosonno 
Coomar Tagore, c s i , has engraved upon it, its 
owner’s name in the Persian character. It is noff’ 
in the possession of tho Hon ble Maharajah 
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the topaz. 

Teanslatiok 

388-390 A certain ..sh colored 

cool and white with a pde , 

Somdlaka , if it is eep . Xndramla 

and finally, if it is deep b , authorities) 

391 In worth and use, (say t 

Topares resemble -"“ . 0 ! 

enoe, that by wearing a Topaz, a 
can get a cbild 
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Translation. 

392 A Topaz, heautifol as the Sana* floirer, 
transparent and smoetlr is sacred. By rrearing this 
gem, a person rvho has no child may bo blessed 
with one; and a poor man acquire ricbos. 

393. According to the anthorities. a Topaa 
which has a fine yellowish shade, and which is 

smooth, is excellent 

39d The Brahmmical classification of castes holds 
also with Topazes . they emit white, yellow, whitish 
and hlack shades. 


-3 rrprt^ ' 

• iST. ^ 

^ Pi#® ^ I ’ 
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Teanslation. 

395 A man. who wears a faultlessly yellow 
Topaz possessed of a heautitul shade, weigh y. 
exceedingly cool, flawless, and perfect y * 

reaps fame, heroism, happiness, wealth, and length 

of days. , i 

396. That Topaz which is spotted, roug , 
white, yet dirty, light, void of lustre, and containing 
grits, is noxious. 


ftfl:, '®f«TS f^fi) 'll 

.jwRtst ^ 

"Sisf I I 

i '0:=^ I 
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Its Properties. 


P TTP. Topaz belongs to the trimetric or rhombic 
system of crystallization Its specific gravity 
is greater than that of the Diamond — being from 
3 6 to 4 2, but it IS next to it in hardness — being 8 m 
the scale It is scratched by Diamond only and can 
very easily cut Quartz It possesses double refrac- 
tion, though m a small degree ; acquires electricity 
by heat, friction and pressure, and retains it for se 
veral hours. It is transparent and its lustre is 
vitreous. It is infusible in charcoal before the 
blow-pipe, but, under the influence of strong heat, 
the surface hreahs immediately as blisters, are 
formed thereon With borax it fuses into clear glass 

and gets blue with cobalt solution. It j ields hydro 
fluoric acid by the application of sulphuric acid, 
but is not affected at all by muriatic acid Its 
cleavage is perfectly ba«!al, t c., it breaks with a flat 
surface at right-angles mtb or across tbc prism. 
The Topaz is generally divided into two Linds ac- 
cording to the difference in the chemical composi 
tion. Those called tbc Oriental Topaz, are composed 
of nearly pure alumina ; those known .as the Occi- 
dental, contain little more than 57 parts of alumina 
— the rest consisting of silica and fluorine. 






Whei e found : Varieties of the Topaz 

The Topaz is found in almost all tlm parts of the 
world, though it Taries m color and appearance in 
almost every country, where it is met with Next 
in importance to the Oriental Topaz, is tha varie y 
which comes from Brazil. Those from Villa Eicca 

have a deep orange tint. The crystals, seldom ex- 
ceeding 2 or 3 inches in length, are generally found 
in soft loose sandy clay. Those that come fmrn 
the province of Minas Geraes, are found 
pebbles, perfectly pure and colorless. es 
Lued-pmgasd’agoa-or “gouttes 
“Novas Minas,’’ and, by the Portuguese, th 
Diamond.’’ These are capable of J f 
polish than rough crystal. Some ^ 

Ld have been found in Tasmania. “ 

these are more -water 

place. Topazes of a fine ^ hlue^colo^^^^ 

found in the pjrf, „„rth of Ka- 

Felspar, Quartz, &c , a 

tharinburg, m generally of a 

Saxon Topaz, found • “ and very 

DniiiariT;. au tobacco pipe, covered 

whh^'ortnd. and subjected to heat. It i, 

‘ a • *1 VmtrtHnd 2jwUe3 trom Anerback, 

also found intbcVoigtiana,- 4 , m 

«,i with a yellowish marl. The 
sometimes covered wiui ^ i 
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Boliemian Topaz is of a deep hyacintli and some- 
times of a brown hue The so-called German Topaz 
is nothing more than a sort of glassy spar. The 
Topaz is also found in Connecticut, the United 
States, Peru, Ceylon, Asia-Minor, Great Britain, and 
Ireland, and tlio Hebndis. 


The Topaz as knoton to the Ancients. 

This stone was called m Hebrew, — “ Pittdoli,” by 
Professor Aaron Pick, and “ Pittdoh,” by Gese- 
nius, who ( the latter) thought, that it ttas de- 
rived from the Sanskrit word Tita ( yellow ) and 
that tbo Greek “ Topdsion” is a transposition from 
" PittdoU'* to " Tipdoli.” But tbo Topazion (found 
in an island of the same name in tbo Red Sea,) is 
not what is known as the present Topaz Topazion 
IS the modern Peridot, while, according to some. 
Chrysolite was the ancient name for the Oriental 
Topaz. The Topaz is one of the stones noticed in tho 
Bible and was, in the Middle Ages, considered to 
be the emblem of Apostle Jamos the Younger. It 
was also bold in high esteem by tho Greeks and 
Romans. 


Cutting and Engraving 

Tun Topaz is cut on a leaden wheel v, ith emery 
and polished with trijioli, Tho form of cutting is tho 
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fall Brilliant, leaving the table smaller ‘he hezU 
rather deeper than in the 

(whieh is the technical expression for the cleava 0 

„r.,, i. «.i ™u 

might he obtained. N , ’^ tion to secure 

pay the necessary — if should 

the intense whiteness a jpcut Topaz has 

have, and d.aa, if^»t . 

a^SanVwTtU a lall table, will maU a heantifnl 

ornament. iotagUos 

There are stiU to he loan 
engraved on this stone ^ ^ Naples) was 

peL Hadrian (Hadrianu^u^ 

said to possess a Topaz seal nn„, F 
following lines wero engraved : 

« Natan deficit 

Fortuoa mutatur 

Dews omma Cermt. 

n.atthis stone was found in the 
Pliny says. Egyptian city of Thebes. 

Alabaster mines, n ^ signct-nng 

la the KbUotbequo ^al m yj 

of Topaz. np°" J^'"“ There is also a 

and Don Car t;„t, which represents an 

Topaz, of a citr J ^ Petersburg a 

Indian workmanship on the Topaz, 

specimen ol esceuw 
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Upon which is engraved the Constellation of Sirius. 
A Persian jeweller is reported to be in the posses- 
sion of a Topaz amulet, through which the words 
“ Prom God alone is success” are bored, in Arabic 
characters During his visit to Rome (1624 to 27}> 
Cellini mentions, as one of the three finest antiques 
procured by him from that place, a perfect Topaz, 
as big as a hazel nut, upon which was engraved a 
head of Minerva. But whether the stone was a real 
Topaz or not is a matter of question 


Its Ft tec Imttatxons. 


The Topaz is not so much liked now as it was 
50 years ago. Tlic fact is, it is now only used in 
the cheapest jewelry, in tho jewelling of common 
Swiss clocks and for optical purposes Tlic rough 
stones, used for optical purposes, realize from 6 to 
10s. per pound avoirdupois IJic pink Topaz 
fetches better value — tLo price ranging between 
403. to £20 per ounce, according to tho depth of tlic 
pink color. The Topaz is called bj different names 
according to the difference of color in the speci- 
mens:— The INova Mina is colorless ; The Brazilian 
Sapphire is light blue ; the Aquamarine is green- 
ish; the Brazilian Chiysolitc is greenish yellow; 
the Brazilian Kuby is tbo artificially obtained pink 
or rose color. It should be distinctly borne in 
mind that the fine pink in the Topaz is not natural; 
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it is obtained by covering a brorraisb yellow Topa 

with sand and putting it to a low red beat The 

experiment can also be tried by wrapping up the 

stone in German tinder, bound with thm iron ^ 

and then exposed to heat, either by setting fire to 

it or by putting It before 

which aL of the peculiar browu color ^ 

pint hue; while the pale yeUow 
permanently white The Topas ^ 

guished from the Chrysoberyl or a ye ™ j 

by nutting their electrical properties to the test 
y P ® « .» /^nfirtz is somsti®®® sold 

A yellow variety of the charao- 

for the Topas, identity 

“ (avaLty of the Quart. 

L Tn eld by the term “ 

its similarity with is 

is sometimes passed should be of a bright 

less hard The . ^t clear gold color. 


Marvellous and Ued^cnal Propert.es atlrituled 

to the Topae- 

Like the dirk. ® A Topaz given 

rMfHi'ldTgardliwifeof Theoderic, Count of 
by ifluy ni o Adelbert, was known to give 

Sch^brififenthsht throughout the chapel where 
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it was keptj that prayers could be read without the 
help of a lamp. According to the Ancients, the 
Topaz would become pale and obscure if it came in 
contact with poison. It soothed anger and quenched 
the heat of boiling water. It drove away sadness 
and night-mares, strengthened the intellect, shar- 
pened the wit, bestowed courage and if bound on 
tho left arm or hung round the neck, set in gold, 
it dispelled enchantments. If worn on the left hand, 
it preserved from sensuality. It was also supposed 
to possess great medicinal virtues "When powdered 
and taken in wine, it cured asthma, sleeplessness 
and many other diseases. 


Celebrated Topazes. 

The finest Topaz on record is tho one which Taver- 
nier saw in the treasury of Arungzebe, when ho 
had an audience with that Emperor in 1GG5. It 
weighed 157^ carats and was of an exactly octa- 
gonal shape, with two rows of smaE facets, along 
the top of the hcsil It was purchased hy the 
Emperor, at Goa, for Its. 1,80,000. 

The Braganza, of wliich fuller notice has been 
taken under the heading, ** Celebrated Diamonds, 
is universally believed to bo a white Topaz of un- 
usual brilliancy and extraordinary weight There 
is a heavy crystal at St Petersburg, which is 
4J inches long and wide, weighing Sllbs A big | 
lump of white Topaz, now in the British jEuscum, 

^ 


many years ago used by a London Marino 

i j 1 floor weinbt, and afterwards sold 

storo-dealer as a door-weigui, » 

by him for 3 sbdlings. Ita weight is about 12 lbs. 

in the possession of the Hon’ble 
Maharajah Jotoendro Mohnn Tagore, a a oor, 
a very large Topaa. of a beauWnl citron mt, weigh- 
^ -p vprtr ffreat brilliance and 

ing about 103 ratis, of ^ 

without any flaws ^ smoke-color 

S’.St"- “ 

„ . .1 a- '■“H'" •• ““‘■J”' 
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sapphire- 

„ ^No® eiwumcnt 

With livmg Sa^hwes jj jy 


Tbahslation. 

SO, .he SappMre 
Padmdlara near the river 

Ceylon. . . of the same color. 

398. All Sapphires are nt^ other 

Those found i° _The blue lotus, a cloth 
of the following , 5 „ord, the Blirarmra, 

dyed in blue, a polished a 

Sn Krishna, + Mahddevas throat,! lu 
pLook’s tail, the black apar ojiloS 

tJSJQf ^ 

^H^pf I _ 

fKvt=I 

iSif'Tft ^ ftuiw, ^- 

ftro ^5^1 ®!!;.344t<irrni ^r' ^ ' -===’^ ' 

-8 — 

Tib. tucl. II« Du rol«' 

,h. Cop'j ^ 

t'^°°JtrfM°5«“‘'l»Ur6”J lit Dll'” t"*'' " V',”k'. 

13 represented M tn. T>,,iroTer of w* V,_„i rhiimiDgcf the 

t Tlio tbroit of tbtt orw "* ****^t^/* the f»ir lovely 

ne swallonetl t'le the moon "^gnure— Mahi 1«^ 

( VmitT SeV — along , -jj lovelmoavt *na g . ,wallorr It— 
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Rfsni^T 1 


TRi^fJtvrg'- 
ftfeJraufHJTTOSTT^ 1 

n ^■;<' i 

>t5«raTtrTO^5W5itWTfflHlfini' f 

^Tills' »tiiw%fe= 5 ^tisr n 8»” i 

3f rt^'Hf Ts^lw ifrtiifNnisnft I 

JtJIT "5^ cTTWIlfifiSTO g 1 8“? 1 

®T5ti "^gflvn ^i Tj q^jiftr aqni i 

^it|to; wiin^fijr?); d 8«^ I 


arsTHi I 

^ 'nrw, iiaisiT ^=11, ^taw ^aar 

sf^g^ ^ftia^T ssisg -aWS 

W ^inf 1 1 'a^c faraaaT 

vgjfta aagr vtai % i ^<5^ I 8°° ' 

faw grgpi, w ■a^r ’s? 

’ 5 ’, at=nj5ift 'airarra ^ 1 

^ai, a^ai, aHr 

•sH ^JJTataraa aiWi ■airaiTTi Y\ai %■ I 8“^. ' 

^ afC' 
55 atrai strat t , arginaa^V aag ®pii. 

^ tpiar, tawajft ■ar^ ^rar 
5ai ffiai nafca fa ar?; ^ 1 8=^ I 


i A TREATISE ON OEMS, 

TniSSLATION. 

309-400 Tho • dark Wne ocean,’ the peacock’s 
throat, the hubhles of hlno water and 

theinad£-oWo.* These kinds of the Sapphire 

generally found. 

401-402. AUoo 

I 

1 8»5. I ^ 





jpmi 

flSTT ?^at>tf^5niT II 8»^ 1 
itaiJiai ^rrasTf i?#^3trgiTT i 

Hfit 53>f G 8=8 0 

W sra^'o %ci I 

8“^. G 

iftijmr 'i^r^wg ^'Vfea i 

JtfuTJnSiS'I >1?H G 8»f G 
^T^tfsanTiV? ^raiJi^ii I 
^i<ft?i<iT»^qT5tii jw’nJftsft'aYra I 

^fVtirai^ra II 80 'S G 

GRSIHTI 

■aTtw, srare ^rw 

ff[wc r?^ti58 fitw iT^rni fft'G 

fiif%>r5ii -Btar t, '3^') <ix:%S 3>5rT<ft fro fi:f3»«T 
■s^ait I 8'^ I 

al'aa- aara ■arwi 

faSoifii ■a', aa a^a gaa ■s', ^aiara 

faaaa a's’afisaa^ faaat ^ i 8“8 I 

aft ■^= 5 a'ta aju^ aaraVga gaa aaaa arara 
gvj^ a^aa'GT aa;^> aarata ataa a ISolil 
aa 3:=?ata , aft 

aiaa, aa aaaia , at agaar* aa arat . at 
atai ataTaafaaaja ^ta aVaT ■ar,w, aa aiiaja , 
Sit qtartaafaa'sa at^^ ai^, aa ja^aia ata 
a^ g^in ■^aar ^aa jftaa?® aaaTfft 
■t I 8-^ I BO'S l" 
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Translation. 

403. As Babies are good, middling and bad -so 

it is aiso wltb Sapphires. _ with 

404. That Sapphire whose '“tenor fleams with 
the iris, is a rare gem of priceless • 

40B. That Sapphire 'rhl«,“r™inlfa^ 

with a shade w 'rfiado are FusJipardffas ; 

?trXTasVwS^ are rcd/aro called Kauran- 
dakas, 

^ ; CTsW JT^ ^ 

^ - t^ttI trtc^ I 8»* I 8**1 I 


MO 




Hpn 

%J5T^ m'i^‘ ^wf i 

T5?5ft^: ^Wl^ra: >i^f5i: H 8“=^ • 

wi5s^ I 

w r fw^ i S‘’S 1 
=iWt ^'T^aT ftrei f% a: I 
^aft ata aamafft^^Fi’ J g?." 0 


ataiarr ya i 
a^^aar i 

fwtf, aw?sjsr, Ti>l?r'#f? aV’: 
’:’aa<a aaV ata tRaaT gag^ii T^al'a a® 
I I 


sft i? 5 ahr tfter> ^aaf viffr 
^ ara a" i ^ TJ^aNr 'UKarn^ 
anjn f" ; ftiaa '^S aiaat 
a', f%ai aa# a" , fwj ^anat 

afs -s’ I 8»e I 

aatSaraar^a faa^i^iftaa aVa- 

aa fim fa^a. aaa) sats-j aaa ^ aaiaj 
T=?^ Biftaa iia vpaat af% atfn a 18?”' 
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Qtiahlies of the Sapphire 

TE4SSI.JITI0S 

408 ■Weight, ^LTphire 

olhoio^parsmmrtio and beauty, invest a bapp 
With matchless worth wPiMit 

409 That Sapphire winch Mmbmes^g^ 

With small hulk is called Gtm t always 

duces to increase of t A Smgiha 

gives out moisture is called Smprfto I ^ 

Sapphire hnngs on accession of wealt 

410 That S^PP"■:^ rbireff7s°ence, is 
teu.rd°rn!aJ“u "brings prosperity 


S'! I 

I 

-r * ” 


ViJi ante. 


!12 


nfiiinHT 1 


^ifos T:5T(i ^ asiif I 

iTij f5grr =ft=ra'?- Jtsi’ir^’ II s(.«, i 

(inS^T I 

W«V =iiw ll 8?^ l 

if^Tf«i iraj 

>r^w>r^^tfq ?;q'j I S'}? i| 


stsran 1 
sursfl- 

sjTw tn^sTTif ^^ifa^^i^ii'a' a[’?a 9 , >t5TaT 
■rtfa ■f I s ^ >1 I 

f«<f^ aiaiJr 

am : 'c^sar t= 5 ' 

a^a ^aa, aTia^t -amama^ aaa 
•? I I 

=ftaiaii araa I 

^mar, are, faaa a^a, ajraaa aVai 
aa^ ^aanTan las^aa aVai % I i 
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Translation. 

411 That 

isnr’w— 

“412“' That Sapphhewhicb, 

darkens it all through, M calhJ «»,; 
pm iucreases rvealth and is conduc.vo to fame 

incrcasG of family* 

Defects of the SoppMrc. 

.... 

gana and RanUhga aro tbo six 
phires. 

-ftia 

,r^ri< sfW ^ 


.j 5^0 
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117=? ^ft I 

'JiTw TO TOf'rTTra’t^ furors I 8? 8 1 

S^^'^OTBi'gr^TO I 

T^rotfa fVw jHJiiJtJi- II 8?it I 
^fTOt TO JTV^I TOlff I 

TfH^ITTTO Silff • 8?^ • 




fsiw fTO w ^»?8!5 ’JflI’I *PT^ 

»IT^»r TOsit '54^91 ^TOT, ^WK':?'fIT=5 

^>44: ^=rw =Tra ^(01 ^18^81 

ftr» fsnristft ^PcaS jifj''' 

^rro w , ■rre TO=i^'r 

TOTH^itft otisTTOlf®! >3^1: 'JTO «t:m t" I ®''^ 
T=5^ W T'Jiil "s^, ■3MM =iv>r 

f^TO! f^ai aiSaaii gi^arr TOT '5’?’^ 

•f I 8^8,1 

«■ ’Tlff^ ^ ai ’TITO T^a, 
^aK aiTO'^, ^TTO ar^aai aVai faia- 
faairl ua^ ss^fr 's' i 8? ^ I 

5l? 
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Trakslation. 

414. A Sapphire the of which, wcars^ a 

1 • a Sapphire -whicli at 

416. That mark m a 8^^ A 

first sight looks like a n . g^p. 

Trdsa renders one hahlo ffitrala : it 

phire which is party-colored, 

causes loss of family dignity- ^ 

41G. The sapphire which— , 
sohriquet of Mridgarva. b 

Tariety of skin-diseases like i c i o 

cn ^ tT’ 

rst^ arm ^ 

fta’v 1 I 

rrmm 
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wiirT w ftarsTaa I 

5i|nmr^a li’a aifVcf fv. l 

wftja va^ft^rf^jraiJrg -araa II 1 
^119 w ■s=^'^ 5 rt H’^TFfnr; I 
shtT^ 'ataa^asi^r 0 8? '=11 
va ■ 5 ! 'sftftf 2 i naV^fs I 
^la' jrer ^twi "a afa II 8?« J 

■vn’&wTw^ a ^trr' a?rojm5j ti- i 

ataaratfa araa’ 1 8^» 1 


ajswTi 

arsncaii ai ^aar ar^ 
aVa, aaar ata •awnw aaa a . 'aornaat a^ar 
ana ataacajtr a“ I faaa fafaa aara aM 
arafa at, -^afa jaa at, aa^ aaa a , 
at'^ aaaw is^a^a ait an^aV art, aa«t?a 
iftaaiT aiaai at I 8» o I 

aaraa sacarat '??^aara fsra^a am as > 
aaa, ata aft a aias^ sar^r ata I 8?s: I 
^ ^i^at asiJa sa^ifta at^aar > aiaiaa 
aaa lata atai ■#■, aJH aaat aaa. aiigiai 
aiiaat, ai^^, ^aa 'q^aa'iaia aai^ ata I I 
a^xara aai^S aft las^l atai a , 
1 l un ar T=5^a a%a-aft a^ 'ftnjr, afrtsia 
aiffta a%i;aa ^ *fti^ia iflar siaasra 
sasata a%aaa ast.alaana star I 8^' I 
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Translation. 

41 7. That whioh contains gntty ^ 

called Asmyaria Silish- 

That -wliicli is rough, is called M V ^ 

ment is the consequence of wearing isje 

418. A flawless, sterling Sapphire brings its 

wearer, strength, fame and 

419. The man who wears a Sapp ^ 

'"m Tb,.. ,«1 “X“ZitS 

gt,7aM bir qualities, are 
■wearing of a Sapphic© of a like 

’SRJ^Pf > 

Ortqftq I Btb- I 

rttw, ^ ^ 

<3 qwq CH ■Ofl -e CT 


U8 


jjfiTflreT I 


^f’i«5T3T>uiif?'et ’^rart nfrrraiw K I 
^>i:-jirrr h't (zrjHBf'itB: I 
vr^TBi^itr BfiTO^ ^ I 8'^! « 

BB 

B5?' WBBriBBBiBfBr'BSI I 

^BWBismg%B^ t 8i^8 1 
B»,Bin I 

WT^ ■b'iT BTBT BB*?’! 

BlfBBi 'BBfB BUBS' BTBIt BB^BT BTf%S I 8^? I 
?;=5B^BSi SIbSS JBBK^l if S BlTBiT 

SrBTrBfare' Bfnr qq^t ■? , BBqV BtTBT 

BiBB b'i 81^^ I 

fSB BlglftBB qt^T I#tBtSBf BIIBT B7BB 

•ft, BBtt ft%« BiBB ■t', fefTB BtlBBT BrU 

Bf«>lft ^hlT B« B^B UIBIbS BIBIB B'^'B 

■f I 8B^ I ^ 

Bqi^BBBTB qqiBin nruBir bI bib ftBT q > 
^BBiw B'Sb^bbiibV b-sI bib ■flBi •? I 8 1; 8 I 
srth ^5T?! i 
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Translation 

421 A Sappliire is distinguishaWe from glass 
by weight and hardness only 

422 A sbinmg gem which is 

qnameSj resembling the Viamaia, and furmsbe 
with a shade, is called Vramara 

423 That Sapphire which shows a “J; 

IS called a amethyst) 

who IS in her family way, wears . 

IS delivered of her child, with peifect ease 

424 The price of the best Sapphire is equal 
to that of the best Fadmaraga 

r,rtp,««r<r» 
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Tire SAPjjiiitr 


THE SAPPHIRE 


Jts Tioperttes 

Sapphire IS a variety of the Coiundum and 
IS of the same composition, hardness and 
electricity as the Ruby, differing from it only m color, 
which vanes from wlute to the deepest blue and black 
The true Oriental Sapphire is of a clear, beautiful 
azure blue, ( of the shade formerly called Bleu dit 
rot ) soft rich and velvety, neither too light nor 
too dark But tho blue is seldom pure or spread 
all over the stooe It is sometimes mixed with 
black which gives it an inky appcaiaoce , and 
sometimes with rod which, though difficult to bo 
seen by day, can bo found out by candle light 
Sometimes a Sapphire is found exhibiting a variety 
of colors Tlio asteiiated or Star Sapphire is usual 
ly of a greyish blue color, and shows, under tlic 
microscope, ‘ thread like shafts, directed towards the 
faces of the six sided prisms, said to bp spaces left 
at the moment of ciystalUzation , and it is tho re 
flection of light from tbeso whicli gives to the stone 
its star like brilliancy ” The Star Sapphire is also 
known under tho title of Astrapia (lightning stone), 
from its supposed action in a colorless or an azuro 
ground, sending out, as it were, rays of hghtmng 
di\erging from the centre 


Where found. 

In former days, SappHres were found in Persia 
and Arabia. The best stones now come from 
Mogastand Kiat pyan, in Barm ab, and from 

Siam. Those that are ^^ir,; 

sized and rather rose-colored The h ue W 
is found in many parte of North America A flj 

red Sapphire is said to have heen found m 
America, with the Diamond. Specimens of he 
hlue and white Sapphires are found " 

Victoria) and near the Pearl river in New South 
■Wales, Australia. The Sapphire is also found lu 
several countries of Europe; on the ^ 

Iser Mountains in Bohemia, and in the ^ 
river Iser ; also in Saxony and Saxon Switzerland. 

Sapphire as Inoion to the Ancients. 

Tun Sapphire Plt^T» 

the ancients as the ni»»of its rcsemhlaaee to 
it was so called on Soli- 

the colour of the flowe 

nussays;- f„„nd also the Hya- 

of which we a .color ; a stone of 

cinthus of a shi^^_^ ^ 

price, it it -pi-i.at was c-allcd Sap- 

tremoly ha e t goes by the 

phirus by , j; Sapphire w.as, in old Aia- 
namooflnpi -Barn. "scratch: and in the 

1)ic termed “bappeer, ,, i i 

Spi„c and nchrew Unsuagos, it was called by 


r i-ji 
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similar expressions, — probably, on account of tlio 
great hardness of the stone and of its power of 
scratching any other stone, ( except, of course, the 
Diamond ) According to tlic Ancients, those Sap 
phires ^ Inch ere of an indigo or aery deep color 
were tho male , tho pale blue ones, the female 
According to Ben Mansur, the Jdcai had six dm* 
sions , vr , tho red, tho jellow, tho hlach, tlio 
ivhitc, tho green or peacock colored, and the hluo 
or smoke colored Sapphire came under the last 
heading — hluo, which had three sub divisions t/r , 
tho light blue, the Lapis Lintli hluo and the indigo 
hluo, each of nbich, agun, had peculiar grades of 
tint 


rngiattng and Cutting 

Tnr Sapjihirc being a \cra liard stone renders 
Itself difllcuU of being cugraatd upon llicrc nru 
fitill to he found a feu specimens of (he uicicnt 
intaglios, amongst which nna bo incntioned a 
raagiiificcnt head of Jupiter 'Hits '(one was one 
inch 111 diameter and was «|iuto niciJcnUini found 
m the pommel of x Turl i-h Dagg< r In the 
ifarlborougli collection is found a ^Itslu'-a’s In a! m 
nearly full fiec, cngraie I on a acr^ cliar and hciu* 
tiful Sapphire; abo, the head of Ctracalla, on a 
stone of ^ inch in Ungfb and I- in I'n.adth A 
lar:;o palb stone was sc< n in n t’l h nds of 

Mr Boseke, on which ins cnirnx rd Ih^ fizurc. of 
an actor in front of an altar, with in Uher c^r 

, 
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imttating his of Cons- | 

" 11 , a SappMre of 63 carafa, represented 
that Emperor as spearing a large wild hoar, before 

a reelining female iigore.^ f 7 Tn ^ 

heart-shaped London market, ’on 

dimensions, lately seen h 
which was engraved the hoil 

Eagle. Amongst “X^^nl HI er“led 
mentioned the portrait of P j-nare. There 

onaheautifiilSappln^of-rnch^^^^^^ 

initials 0. D. 'F., a Lpphire, upon 

the oablnot of Strozzi, in me- ‘ ^ Oinoius 

which is the profile of Hercules „„ 

A Sapphire has ““ nrms of Cardinal 

■whioli are engraved tiie c 

■Wolsey. i„c+rp of tlio stono 

The Brilliant-cut shows the lustre ot 

to the best advantage. 

Its Price : Flams and Defects ; Imilatwi 

SAPPniitns do not. tt‘'l)mmonds‘, in 

according to their size, hi t symmetry, 

proportion to tlinir in proportion to its 

AVhen a Sapphire is too thick 
surface, its value is no weight 

wpml.f. ?f. notuallv po-=scssc3, uu j ^Hnncd. 


ouiiauv, lha .wa..- - - , tllO 

weight it actually possesses. proportioned, 

•it should have, it spread Sapphire, 

A fine, perfect, evenly 
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3r one carat, if English cut, is worth from 
to £’2, if foreign cut, from £2 to £5, 
f one caiat, from £12 to £25 The value of 
Star Sapphire, (nhich the Hindus did and do 
in great veneration) if small, is from £2 to 
, if large, from £10 to £100 A really fine 
phire should appear blue, as well bv day as 
night It has often been noticed that two 
phires which appear to be of the same color by 
, differ widely, by night ** In many of these 
,cs, where the color is partially dark, the lapi 
' has a method of cutting by which he tales 
y the dark colored part, with the csccption of 
mall spot reserved for the cullet, whilst the 
er part of the stouo is perfectly white, so that 
m such a stone is looked at from the table, it 
present a most vivid hue, often superior in 
saranco to those stones which are colored 
mghout If the stone be held in a pair of 
nary forceps — or corn-tongs, as they are termed 
he tradc—an inch beneath the surface of clean 
er, the parts of the stone colored and uncolorcd 
bo distmctlj apparent ’ TIuj? test might 
antageousl^ be applied to all other stones 
he Oriental Sapphire is most highly admired 
IS consequently of very great value A perfect 
10 of this species, neighing about 3 carat", 
hes even far higher price than a Diamond of 
liar weight and quality But, like the Emerald, 

: rarely free from imperfections, wLich generally 
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consist of clouds, milky ^™'J*’^‘^“ng^egating of 
glassy stripes. , Aj^es on the taWe 

colors at one part and y 

The spots are sometimes rem ^ with 

equalized hy hurning t “ ® ““ process involves 
sand and iron resemhles the 

serious risks The w i 
Diamond to such an entent, 

and polished, it may takin"- the specific 

deception can he detec the hardness with 

gravity of each, or The pale 

another Sapphire or perfectly colorless by 

sapphuo. by made to 

exposure to => often been sold for the 

acquire great .,„pt,oD between this un- 

real Diamoud Tlio Topaz and tbo true 

colored stone, ^ ^ remembering tbo 

Diamond can always e iridescence 

fact that neitbei oft e ^ ^ pits when catching 

which the Diamond always exn 

the light at a certain counterfeit stones 

The doublets or somislo ^^^^j^p 

composed of two p.^os tp„ who o 

between them so ^p^c are ofien made 

substance appear colors .^p^ „,cr ma> 

use of to cheat tbol J and more spceiallv. 

partlv point out the inuW 

Le inspection of tlm g. g.,j,,,p.rc i, in some 

has been joined part, r gem of less 

cases goniime, a 


if.ci 
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value, as for instance. Garnet Sometimes the 
under part is glass, artistically joined ^vitli tbe top, 
■with cement In this case, the application of the 
tile to both the parts at once detects the imposition 
Stones that aie of a pole color or of little lustre are 
generally set with a bach, often n ith a colored foil, 
to add to their beauty Those that aie set “azure” 
or open, have the interior of the setting enamelled 
or painted to throw a tint of color into the gem 
The doublets arc often sold by the Cingalese at 
Colombo, to Europeans and to the passengers by 
the P O Co 's steamers Sometimes blue 
glass, out into facets, arc sent there fiom Birniing 
ham and Pans, in order that they might pass for 
real Sappbuo and stones of similar color 


Maiielloiis and Medicinal Propa ttes attriUitcdto 
the Sapphttc 

EripnaaLs mentions that the Msion nliich ap 
peared to SIoscs on the mount was in. a Sapphire 
and that the first tables of (he Ian, gircn bj God 
to ‘Mo'jes, n ere of Sapphire It nas dedicated bj 
the Greeks to Apollo and nas wlicn consulting 
Ills oracle, woin bj the inquirer, on account of its 
diMUO nature, which nas supposed to secure him 
an early and faiorablc answer St Jerome, m 
cspHimng the 19th chapter of the projhcc} of 
I*:anli, stato that the Sapphire procures royal 
fivors, softens the anger of the cncinus, frees 
people from cnchanlmcnt and obtains for them 
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, 1 Tf nliced on the heart, it 

release from captivity If P events evil and 
bestows strength and energy to the 

impure thoughts to 

touch, due to its grea It “is said to 

have the power of extinguis *“■’ lascivious 

grow dull, if worn by an la 

person,” or by an intemperate m 
a ring or in any otber reason, is 

quench concupiscence, a and by all 

proper to be worn by o -hnstitv ” Per this 
persons vowed to perpe ua ^ ^^^^jiru 

reason, perhaps, this from the commence 

the episcopal ring of o ’ jp the present 
ment of the Middle = , pf polleville, the 

time The ring of the 't^^°‘p^°gtence is set with 
oldest ecclesiastical ^ medicinal virtues have 

a large Sappliire placed on the heart, 

been attributed to the «to“® . hemorrhage 

It cured fever , on the e,c sight If 

It was an excellent p p,U, were 

Sapphire powdered an ^ jrry out any dust or 

pW on the eyes,* pp.gtanoe that 

small insect or any pud cured them also 

might have fallen by gniall pox or any 

of inflammation or uad to he renewed 

other disease The nPP ^^^jpr were taken 
Jaily tor sometime prove a sovereign 

internally with mil poison, hysteria, &c. 

remedy for pestilence, enemy to poison that 

The Sapphire is BUCli a 
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if put into gHss, or on the mouth of a phial that 
contained a spider or any other venomous reptile 
or insect, it would immediately kill it 


Celeht aied Sapphires 

A VERT large Sapphire of 951 carats in weight, 
of a beautiful blue color and without a single flaw 
was seen by the English Ambassador, who had, on 
some occasion, been sent to Ava In the Mus^e de 
MiniralogiQ of Pans, is another very beautiful and 
flawless Sapphire, weighing 132 t' 5 carats This stone, 
called the * "Wooden Spoon selltrs,” from the occupa 
tion of the poor man of Bengal who was credited with 
its discovery came somehow m the possession of 
the House of Rospoh m Rome, and subsequently 
of a German Prince, who sold it to Perr^t, a French 
jeweller, for 1,70,000 francs, a sum known to bo far 
less than its true valne It is lozenge shaped and 
has SIX faces The treasuries and regalias of Europe 
contain some very good Sapphires There are also 
some largo and beautiful speciraous to bo seen in 
the Green Vaults at Dresden Amongst the sere 
ral valuable stones to be found in the Russian trea 
sury IS one of a light blue color, which once bo 
longed to Mr Hope There is one Sapphire of 
considerable beauty and size m Vienna An English 
lady had a large "sized Sapphire, w Inch she sold and 
replaced hy such a skilful mutation as to hood wink 
the jeweller, who estimated it, for probate duty, at 
£ 10,000 The diaappomtment of the legatee, who 
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came in possession of it, aftor 

duty may well be imagined An ova W 

admp of a considerably “teas, “vere 

purity._ -^alongmg to ,ed 

shown m one of the Jr'aris Jiaa- Rionbires, 

the notice of all. Several magn.ficent SapP^^^^. 

fcom the collection of the late * ^licre also 
were shown “ Sapphire 

Mr. A. J. Hope exhibited his well Jethys 

Marvoilleux," which is bine by “f Sapphire, 
tine by night. There ”f England. 

(partly drilled), m *'’*® , the late King 
purchased Cor it by H'S Majesty tne 

George IV. „ ^Hh a Mo- 

A very good Sapphire was o jpolcoem has 

hunt of Mirzaporc. Bai Bo ^tono sot, in a 

*in his possession a small ana^ «r»ainst this stone 

ring. The Hindus have aprej^wea^.^^^^^^^^ 

and consider it to be tho brinj, ^ ■would in- 

consequcnco of this notion, jiys heforo 

variably keep a stone on tria or sellers, 

they would make final _ number of Sap- 

Heuco, perhaps, tho paucity m 
phircs in their possession. 
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CHRYSOBERYL 


Teanslatiow 

425 A Clirysoberyl wliicli is cool, pure, uniform 
ly colored, slightly yellow, heavy, singularly fiuo a 
free from such defects as Trdsa, is tbe best of all 

426 A Obrysoberyl which is blood red, palo 
like the moon, slightly yellow like honey, hght red 
like copper, yellow, bright like fire, blue, or nh , 
purges sin away , but sometimes has not that g i 
which it has, owing to the defective art 
lapidary 
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TEAyStATIOJ.'. 


427. A Chrysoberjl when set on gold and worn 
on the neck or the hand, is very fine to look at, re- 
moves diseases and various vicious properties, 
and increases life, family and happiness. 

428. The man. who wears a sterling CUrysoheryl 
free from every defect, is honored among men, ac- 
quires wealth, friends, fame and contentment. 

429. If the color of a Cbrysobeifl challenges 
scrutiny, and if it flames like the sun, it fetches ( so 
say the authorities ) a price proportionate to its 
weight. 
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THE CHRYSOBERYL. 


Its Properties 

a ^HE Chrysoberyl, otherwise called the Onen 
) tal Chrysolite, is a brilliant stone, the color 
of which, vanes from asparagus green to grass* 
green, greemsh-white, and yellowish green It 
belongs to the tnmetric or rhombic system of crys 
tallizatiou and possesses a vitreous and oily lustre 
It varies from being perfectly transparent to nearly 
Its vs pataUel to the f'vees of the 

right angl( d prisms , it breaks with a conchoidal 
fracture rather uneven Its specific gravity is 
from 3 0 to 3 8 It is brittle and translucent , 
possesses double refraction m a high degree, and 
accjuiresby friction positive clcctricitj, which it 
has the power of retaining for several hours It 
IS infusible before the blow pipe alone, but with 
borax or salt of phosphorus, melts with difficulty 
into clear glass It is 8 5 m the scale of hardness, 
scratching Quartz easily and being scratched by 
the Sapplme, Ruby It is not affected by acids 
but with a solution of cobilt, it becomes blue Its 
composition has been ascertained to be about 60 
per cent of alumina, and 20 of glucina with traces 
of protoxide of iron, oxides of lead and copper, 
according to color and locality 
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Where found. 

The Chrysoberyl is found in roUed pobWes in 
Ceylon, Brazil, Moravia, Pegu, and in the river 
Taiowaia in the Ural Mountains. The last vanety 
ahLs hy refleeted light, an emerald-green hue 

and by transmitted light, a red one, and is called 
the iUe^andrite, after Alexander, the Emperor of 

Eussla This stone is also found on the east 
Bide of Borneo, nMed with gold dust. Diamond, 
Tonaz &o. It has latterly been found at Had- 
dam, ’Conneotiout. at Greenfield near Saratoga 
New Tort, and in the granite of Orange Summit, 
Vermont. 

Mode of Cutting 

TaE transparent yellow Chrjsoberyl^, which is the 
variety used in jewelry, is cut in the bn liant form, 

on a copper wheel with emery and polished with 
TipoU The semi-transparent vanel.es, known as 
the Oymophancs, and the “ Cafs-eyes of com- 
merce, possess an opalescence and are generally cut 
en cuhclion 

StriomttwordfwhfcM 
..Appear,” P«1“P^' ' 

variable color. 
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THE CHttTSOBLCYL. 


ItB Tricc^ 

The transparent ycllovr Clirysobcryl non* being 
out of fashion and rarely mounted as ornaments, 
fetches but a nominal xmluc. But tlio Cymophano 
ortho Chr^BobcrylCatVcyo is Tvorthn good deal; 
its price varying from £100 to £200 or £300, in 
proportion to Iho distinctness and brilliancy of tbo 
ray of light across tho stone. This gem is con- 
sidered very lucky by the people of tho East, and 
oven by those of the “West, and consequently it is 
getting more valuable than before. An English 
nobleman is reported to have paid so much as 
£1000 for one of these. Its beauty is enhanced if 
surrounded with brilliants or rubies 

Tho transparent yellow Chrysohcryl, or the Indian 
OhrysoUto must not bo confounded with tho true 
Chrysolite, with which it materially differs in hard- 
ness and specifw gravity ; tho latter being 6 to 7 in 
tho scale of hardness, and its specific gravity, from 
3 3 to 3 5. The Chrysolite, moreover, contains a 
largo element of iron in its cooaposltioa, and can 
easily bo dissolved into a jelly by sulphuric acid. 
Tho Chrysohcryl differs also from tho yellow Topaz, 
in one important point, vtz , that of not acquiring 
electricity by heat. 
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GARNET. 

Translation 

430 The Garnet is produced in the country of 
Ddsarha (DwdrakdJ in Bagdad, in the shores of the 
Narbudda, &c Of Garnets, those irhfch are colored 
like the black spot in the Gunja, like honey, the 
stalk of the lotus, the musk deer, fire, or the plan- 
tain-tree, are first-rate. 

4r81. A Garnet Trhich is colored like the conch, 
the lotus, the black bee, or the sun, and. which 
is strung on a thread, is sound and auspicious, and 
heralds good fortune. 
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Tr^USIiATION. 

432. A Garnet ivHcIi is colored like the crow, 
the horse, the ass, the jackal, the bull, or the blood- 
stained beak of a vulture holding a piece of flesh, 
brings on death ; and the authorities advise us to 
shun it. A Garnet which weighs one pal,* is worth 
five hundred Rupees. 


RR c*T»r 
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THE GARNET.' 


Jt8 jpropertiea. 

a ^HE Garnet belongs to tbc monometrlc or cubic 
^ system of crystallization, and is, for the most 
part, found in rhombic dodecahedral crystals, also 
massive and in small pebbles in rivers and alluvial 
deposits It is 6-5 to 7 5 in the scale of hardness. 
It can scratch Quartz slightly and is scratched easily 
by Ruby or Sapphire. Its specific gravity is from 
3*5 to 4 3 Its lustre is vitreous and in somo cases 
resinous. It varies from being transparent to boiog 
nearly opaque Its fracturo is uneven or sub-con* 
choidal. It possesses simple refraction, acquires 
positive electricity by friction, and has a sonsiblo 
effect on tho magnct.c needle. It is fusible before 
the blow-pipe and melts down to a black enamel. 
Tho Garnet is composed of silex, alumina, and a 
small proportion of oxide of iron, from which it 
derives its beautiful color. Tbis stono is found of 
many colors — red, brown, yellow, white, green, 
black. 

Ils T^ariciies: l^liere/bund. 

PEnnAPs tliero is no other stono which varies so 
much in color, shape, and crystallization as tho 
Garnet. It is to bo found in almost all parts of 
the world. 

The Alraandine or Precious Garnet is found 
in tbc ZUlertbal and Tyrol, in parts of Korway 
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and Svreeden, Switzerland, and Spain, and differs 
from the common Garnet only in color j — that 
of the former having a blue tinge mixed with 
the red ; that of the latter being blood-red, slightly- 
tinged with brown. The name Almandine, is accord- 
ing to Pliny, derived from the city of Alabanda 
(in Carien), where this gem was cut and polished. 
The Garnet is also found in Greenland, United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, and many other places in 
America. Some very fine crystals have been found 
near Oven and the Peel River in Australia. 

The Syrian or Oriental Garnet varies in color 
from the deepest crimson to a violet purple It is 
so called, because it comes from Syrian (or Striam), 
the capital of Pegu. It is also found in India and 
Coylon. 


The Pyropc or Bohemian Garnet is of a fmo 
bright deep-red color and is found in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and otlicr p-xrts of Germany. Its specific 
gravity is a littlo lower than that of the Almandine, 
but it is ono of the hardest stones of the Garnet 
family. It is called byeomo jeweller*, thoVermiUon 
Garnet, or tho VcrmciUo, on account of its unmixed 
red color. 

Tho Issonitc or tho Cinnamon stone is as its 
name indicates, of a rcddisb-yellow color, resem- 
bling tint of the cinnamon, and comes principally 
from Ceylon. It melts aery easily and is much 
softer than tho other varieties— it being C 5 to 7, in 
the scale of liardness. 
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THE GABNET. 


A new variety of the Garnet lias found its way 
into the market, from Siberia. It is very brilliant 
and of a beautiful ^ecn color. 

The other varieties come under tho province of 
the mineralogist rather than that of tlio jeweller, 
and arc as follows j — 

The Grossularite, found in Siberia, is of a green- 
ish, and sometimes black color. 

Tho Succinite, found in Piedmont, is of a yellow 
hue, of the same composition as tho above. 

The GolopUonite and Mclanito, found in Korway 
and America, arc Garnets of tho iron-lime species , 
tho one being brown and the other black. 

Tho Lcucito, found m Siberia and in tho lava 
of the Vesuvius, is a silicate of alumina and polasli, 
and is of a wlutc color. 

Tho Spcssarimc, found at Spessart in Germany, 
and in Sweden and Finland, is brown and is n 
Garnet of the alumina maganasc species. 

Tho Uwarowito, found in Siberia, is of a bright 
green and belongs to the lime chrome cla''s of 
Garnets. Tho name is derived from Uwarow, the 
President of tho Imperial Academy of SI. Peters- 
burg. 


Ciiiftnp and J^n^ravinff. 


Born tho common Garnet and the Almandine 
aro frequently cut in facets and polifbcd. ‘\Yli<’n 
tho Ahnandinc is cut cn caioclon, it is called the 
Carbuncle; * c, when it is cut with a convex 
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surface, — the hack being geueraliy hollowed out in 
order to show off the color of the stone to advan. 
tage and also to enable the jewellers to “ foil ” it, 
for the purpose of selling it as a iluby. 

The Oriental Garnet is cut with emery or Garnet, 
powder, on a copper wheel and polished on lead with 
tripoli, when faceted. The practice is to keep it 
thin. It is sometimes cut into beads and strung as 
necklaces. 

Tho Bohemian Gamot is cut as a Brilliant, but 
more frequently as a Rose, and mounted as a pav^. 

The Essoaite or Cmnamon stono, is, according to 
some, ** cut thin on account of the depth of color 
with a pavilion-cut below and a broad tabic above, 
bordered with small facets.’* 


The Garnet is easily engraved upon, on account of 
tho small degree of Itarduess it possesses. Por- 
merly, engravings on this stono wero very fre- 
quently executed as evidenced by tho several beauti- 
ful specimens now found in Paris, Turin, Rome, and 
St. Petersburg, Tho Greeks do not appear to have' 
made an extensive uso of tho Garnet for tho pur- 
peso of engraving. But tho Romans have left 
splendid engravings on this stone. In the ifarl- 
borough Cabinet is a largo Indian Garnet, upon 
which is engraved the bead of the Dog-star Sirius, 
in full relief, and with open jaws, the interior of 
tho mouth being very faitlifully represented. In j 
tho possession of the same Cabinet, is a celebrated j 
Almandioe, with the beads of Socrates and Pbto 1 
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engraved upoa it. Several Garnets have teen 
found to tear the imago and superscription of 
different Sassanian kings 
Several antiques of Garnet have been seen, 
amongst wticU may be mentioned a cup, “hollowed 
out of a solid Garnet, as large as a half goose-egg, 
and wtich was engraved internally with the name 
of its ancient owner, Codrus ; and a heart-shaped 
tablet (Hertz collection), covered with a long 
Gnostic formula on both sides, an Alexandrian 
work of the third century, is 2^ by inches in 
extent, showing the immense magnitude of the 
crystal from, which it has been sawn ” In the 
catalogue of the French Crown jewels, (1791) are 
mentioned *‘an oval cup of a single Garnet, net m 
color, 3x2^ inches wide, and 8 mete's high, valued 
at 12,000 francs ; and a round cup of oriental 
Garnet, full of flaws, 3 inches wide by li deep ; 
a third is vermeillo d*AIlemagno, deep, at 6,000 
francs ; besides six others of less size.*' 


The Garnet ashiovmio the AncienU. 

According to some coojecturers, " Garnet” is an 
Italian corruption of “Garamanticus,” an inferior 
kind of the Carbunculus of Pliny; according to 
others, the word is derived from the German “Granat 
owing to the similarity of its color to the blossom 
and kernel of the pomegranate According to 
some others, the name is derived from “ Granium,” 
a grain, on account of its being often found in that 
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condition The name is no doubt modern, but the 
stone itself was well-known to the Ancients. 

Theophrastus and Plmy make copious mention 
of a stone which exactly answers to our description 
of the Garnet. It came under the heading of 
Carbunculus, which Pliny divided into male and 
female; the former being of a brilliant, the latter 
of a duller lustre. It has been supposed, from the 
character of the species as described by that 
eminent naturalist, that the male Carbuncle was our 
Ruby, the female, our Garnet Phny describes 
"vessels of the capacity of a pint formed out of 
Oirbuncie devoid of ail lustre or beauty of color.” 
These vessels are conjectured to have been formed 
out of the massive varieties of the Garnet. 


Jis jPnee .* Imtlations. 


Tee Gamot was at one time in great demand 
for jewelry purposes, but DOW iU commercial value 
has considerably gone down, owing to its being 
out oE fashion and abundant supply, A Carbun- 
cle of a largo size, if pure and free from flan s, 
will yet fetch as much as £20. One of the size of 
balf.a-crown is said to have been lately gold for 
£o0. Tho Pobomian Garnet is held in great 
esteem in Turkey, Austria, and Transylvania, 
and is sold at very high prices. COO gulden, 
or £00, is known to ha>c been a'^kcil in Vienna, for 
a necklace of beads. The Almandines, that come 
in abundance from Cejlon arc, if of a certain size, 
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of a fine rich hue and perfectly flawless, worth' 
from £8 to £10 each. One Garnet of this descrip- 
tion weighing fire carats, had been put down for 
1,200 francs, in the catalogue of Trench Jewels 
mentioned before. Tho Bohemian Garnet of tlio 
size of a hazel nut, would, according to De Boot, 
be worth as much as a Ruby of the same size. But 
in Do Laet’s time, (about 00 years later), both tho 
Indian and Bohemian varieties had diminished in 
■value. 

The Almandincs set with backs and foils are 
often sold to tho uninitiated, for Ruby. The Essonito 
sometimes passes for tho Hyacinth or Jacinth, 
with which, however, it differs in essential parti- 
culars. Some jewellers frequently confound the 
one with tho other. Then, some of tho varieties of 
the Garnet itself are confounded with each other. 
The Almandine, the most valued kind, is a stone 
of great lustre, and, if, of tho first quality, can- 
not easily be detected from tho purple Spinel. The 
Visuvian Garnet is hardly distinguishable from an 
Dssonlte. 

The common Garnet is exactly of the color of 
Burgundy wine, more or less diluted, according 
to its quality. Tho Bohemian variety differs from 
it in its chemical composition, but not much in 
appearance, except that it is brighter and clearer. 
The Syrian Garnet is sometimes made to compete 
with the Amethyst. But it can be dLstinguished 
from tho latter by the disadvantage of its losing 
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its lustre and assuming^ an orange tintbycandle- 
liglit 


Marvellous and Medicinal Properties 
In the Middle Ages, the Garnet was a gem of 
great value and was considered to possess tho same 
marvellous and medicinal virtues as the Ruby. 


Celebrated Garnets. 

Gaskets of extraordinary size have been found 
in the Cabinet of the Marquis Be Piha ; omoogst 
which, may bo mentioned one Syrian Gamot, of 
veiy good quality, octagonal in shape, which mea- 
sured 7ix6j, and was valued at 8,550 franca ; 
another of a flame color, which was lOixOt in 
measurement, and valued at 1,003 imncs. 
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CARNELIAN. 

Teasslation. 

433 A Gesi which is marked like the cochineal, 

or which is rod like the beak of the parrot and 

which is shaped like a blown flower is a Carnehan. 

431 A Carnehan, the interior of wh.oh m pure- 
ly pal^ like the Inner Instre, and the side of w^ 

ilhke the sapphire, brings its wearer wealth, 
men a Camclian attains its perfect develope- 

ment.it has a color like the lightning. 
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THE CARNELIAN. 


lis Fiopcrttes 

Carneliaa belongs to tho Quartz species 
and 13 a variety of the Chalcedony , — the 
liver colored or brownish red varieties being called 
tho Sard, and tho bright red, white and yellow ones, 
tho Carnelian It is chiefly found m dense impcr 
fuct halls , often, however, in obtuse angled pieces 
It IS of a cloudy, waxy and scmi transparent lustre 
Its hardness is a httlo lc^s than that of tho Clialco- 
dony It IS a fact that its color becomes brighter 
and intensified hv long exposure to tho sun, and 
that by tho application of toomucb beat, it becomes 
white and pale Tho jewellers classify tho difitrcnt 
Kinds of the Carneban bj tho following names 
“ Ifit, Masc , or Carneban of old stone, dark red 
2nd, Tcra , pale tvd imsmg into jellow Srd Sardcr, 
brown, passing into pomcranian and jillow llh, 
Sardons'X, where layers of (ho Sardcrnltcnialc with 
layers of white Cth, Camchan Onyx, blood red 
stripes playing into n Into Cth, Camchan Em I, 
A wlutish yellow ’ 


e. 


?r/ crrjbwnd 

Tnr finest fpccimcns arc found in Cambay and 
Surat, in India and in Arabia They arc al "5 to 
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ba found in Saxony, Scotland, Ireland, Hen- Zea- 
land, and in the rirers of Urugnay. They ato also 
said to be found in Egypt 


Cutiin^ (tttd Engraving. 

This stone is cut on a leaden pbte with erqcjy 
and polished on a wooden one with pumice-stone. 
The finisJiing polish, is, however, given on a plate 
consisting of lead and tin, with water. It is 
generally cut into squares, hexagons or octagons ; 
sometimes round, or by giving the upper part which 
is called the treppen or graduated cut. 

The artists of the classical times preferred this 
stone for cameos, probably on account of its pleas- 
ing color and of its possessing a degree of hardness, 
suited for the execution. In the collection of the 
Emperor of Germany, is a Camclian, one of the 
oldest Greek gems knovm, on which is engraved a 
winged Jupiter appearing to Scmcio, and another 
an opaque Sardonyx, with a draped figure of Venus 
represented on it. In tlic St. Petersburg coHec- 
tion, is a Camclian, on which is engraved a man^s 
head with a beard most cleverly nrmngod. It is o j 
specimen of the art of the earliest period. In Ihc 
British Slusuom, is a sperimen of the second period, 
in the shape of a Carnehan butler.*ly, with a figure 
of Venus, with largo wings, and wcaringa he.'jufiful 
drc‘^s. In the Roy.il <HJlt'ction of Vienna is a 
Cornelian of the third period, repre'^onting Ilclem. 
with wings on her shoulders. A smill Camclian | 
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lias been seen m the collection at llorence, bearing 
a head of Apollo There is a very transparent 
Indian Carnelian in the Berlin Musuern, on irliicli 
IS engraved the head of Sextus Pompeius There 
■was once in the pos'»cssion. of Michael Angelo, a 
famous ancient stone, upon which was represented 
the* hirtb day festival of Dionysius In cutting i 
Cameo from this stone, the snow white layer is 
used for the figure , tho red for the base v ork , 
and if it h'vs 'v third layer of pure v-h\tc, it serves 
for tho hair of tho figure The natives of India 
cut tho figure upon tho hard moUen mass uljicli 
is produced bj covering the htono with carbonate 
of soda, and putting it for somo time to intcnso 
heat 


The Carnchan askimtn to the Aiicicnfa 
This stono was called in ancient times the Sar* 
dius or Sarda, which is derived, according to Phnyi 
(rom Sardis in -Vsn Minor, the place where it v as 
first discoiercd, according to others, from tho 
Arabic word, “Scred,” which means “jcHnw,* 
or “yellowish red ' It is said, tliat the name came 
with the thing from Persia, and llml tho Pab^lo 
man mines produced the sort Known an 1 most 
valued Ilcncc perhaps, 3 j iplnnms callcl Huh 
stone the Balwlounn ‘^ard Luther tniislaltd < 
tho lIcbrcTT word “ OJem,” or ‘ (nd), 

(u Ic Lxpdus, chap xxvii, A 37), hr thf tom 
Sarda, and this fact confirms tlic a‘<erliori Hit 
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tho Sarda -was a stone of a red color. The modern 
name Carnelian, is, by the generality of authorities, 
supposed to be derived from Corneus, or ravr flesh, 
which it resembles in color- It is also spelt Corne- 
lian, which name, according to Xessing, is bor- 
rowed from the French term Cornahne, or tho 
cornel cherry, to which it is similar in color. 
Speaking of the Sard, Pliny mentions, in one place, 
that, no other stone was so great a fav'orite with 
the Greeks as this : at least the plays of iMcnandcr 
and of Philemon revel in allusions to it.” Ho also 
remarks that this stone is capable of very high polish, 
which it can retain much longer than any other 
gem. Ben Blausur divided tho Camch'an into 
seven classes ; vir., the Iircr.colorcd, roso*rcd, yel- 
low, white, black, blue, and bi-colored (evidently 
including some species of tho Agato under this 
designation). He remarked, "although a hard 
stone, it is commonly used for the engraving of 
Bi<»ncts upon.” It was found m his time at Senaa 
and Aden in Tcmcn ; on the confines of India and 
Hum (t e. the Byrantioo Empire), and in the 
neighbourhood of Basra. 

Its Price. 

The Camclian is not so much used in England 
as in Germany and Poland. Tlic hlood-rcd speci- 
mens are more Valuable linn (he pale-red ones. 
Tho price, however, chiefly depends upon (he 
degree of transparency, purity, beauty and 
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flawlessness of the stones. The abundant supply of 
the Brazilian stones has sensibly affected tbcir 
market value, as also the Obcrstein metliod of 
colorin" precious stones. The stone-cutters and 
polishers in Oberstcin and Idar have attained signal 
success, in not only coloring the surface of the 
stones but tbcir inner depths. It is said that the 
Agate merchants at Idnr lind learnt the use of tbo 
honey in coloring tho stones from the Homans, 
who, again, camo by the secret cither by rbading 
Pliny’s works on tho subject, or from tradition. 
Tho so-called Carnclian of Brazil” is worked in 
largo quantities in these places. 

This stone is profusely used for rings, seals, 
watch-keys, and other ohjoclsof nilornmont. It is 
particularly suited for seals, as it can be very caeily 
taken out of tbo heated sealing wav, without des- 
troying the irapre^^ion. 

2TarvcUoui and Medicinal Virluci adrihuted to 
the Carnehan. 

Prirn^MUS speaks of (he Sard os Inring lx*en 
supposed to cure tumours and all wounds made by 
iron. Marhodus in the Jlth century, remarked, 
that tho Camclian clrore airar call spirits and pre- 
senod harmony. In (lie >ridd!oAircsitwasi.up- 
j>o««l to giro succe^-* in hw suits .an 1 bring rIelH*s 
to the OTvner. Alh'-rl Magnus di^rlinvl Dial the 
Sar\i cxhiHrahsl tlie muI and t»amsUc<l f<-ar and 
cnclnntmrnts. llie Carntlian, made into pon-drr, 


was supposed to be a sovereign remedy for 
infections, nosioas vapours, hemorrhage, &c It 
was also an excellent dentifrice. De Laet 
( m 1647 ) , has described, from personal experience, 
its power of stopping tbe bleeding from the nose, 
and the necessity of wearing rings, cut entirely out 
of tbe stone Some Itabans still use rings like 
these for the same purpose 
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the QUARTZ- 

Teassiation 

435 A TEEY bright Quartz is found m the 

Eitlyat Sylon. and the forests in the Yindya 

Mountains „sopctiveIy called 

430 Two of Quart , sp y^^^^ 

S&,yaUnta and the 

the Himalaya These are deliciously „ 

A 1 , /.!» flames in sunshine, the 
437 That Quartz which flames in 

authorities call " n^etar when the 

mofn^tirfurbrosjt ^th its balmy mflu 
ence, is called Chand ra Unta 

<5sr«f ^{d5^ t 

‘"r;S'XK»^ 

sttCT I — ' 
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a^anti 
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atai a' 1 8«» 1 
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Teansiatios. 

439. Those Q— 

the Vindya, are fur ^ teghtness 

hkTth! “the pomegranate; but are not so 

'“440 

produces a black Quartz ;P f„rth various 

forth the Padma-raga, also nri g 
kinds of the Quartz. entirely free 

441-442. Those Qua'f ;'„ ^^^^.p^.ent water 
from flaws, which exude p 

and ^ld*’'f8j“‘“when these are red, they are 

ot MuUmoUras^ 'lerbluish, iJ<yo»uS'« . 

ifue'S h“y thread, Brak,m,n<.yas 



8( >4 •O' « ‘ 

wne.- 

stlW I 88^ il!!! 


'^ rai JT'SS' tarn ?^Tar ft«r i 

W%f'!i?JfiT:Tf^a o 88^ 1 
=1 g gw ft Kctrara^nTT irrisTTsia i 
wa ftftrax ^ ll 888 i 


^wia ^irfz^56V Tfsrtw ar?a ■§" I 
araa. aiaa^ ugw anta 
55X5 W Tla 'a^ic airia 

•sata^ anfta, >rTaaT ain JtTSarar aft’ 
Ttax 'f, ^fta aaftaT ^taiKai Tifpsi aaiar 
■sai gas ftaa K^^ar ? i 88g I 888 l 
icTa aataaiaa aara ) 
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Tbahsiatio^J 

Heavens 'When a Q,oar z conch, 

the eye, the lotus stalk, or “■ ““ ,o ,alu 

or IS colored like any other " gems 

able, or for that matter, j lapidary. 

But when a Quartz IS reaned by a skiliu P 

it may turn out a good gem 

I 

-SOS in „ „ I Roa I 888 I 

«f3 ' 
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THE QUARTZ. 


Quartz belongs to tho hexagonal or 
rhombohcdral system of crystallization There 
are many varieties, hoirovcr, n Inch are found mas 
Bivo and compact Tho specific gravity of each of 
tho varieties, is from J 5 to 2 8 , its hardness 7 in 
tho scale In the transparent specimens, the lustre 
IS vitreous in tUo opaque ones, it is rather resinous 
Tho fracture is conchoidal and tho cleavage not 
very distinct It possesses double refraction and 
acquires positive electricity by fnction The 
Quartz is formed of pure sUica or silicon d8 Oi 
and oxygen 61 90 It is not affected by any acid 
but hydrofluoric It is infusible before the blow 
pipe, but when put before tbo flame of the oxyhy 
drogen jet, it melts and then can be drawn into 
fine threads, and at last becomes volatalized If 
one piece of Quartz is rubbed with another, both 
become phosphorescent and emit an cmpyreumatic 
odour ” 


Its Jeanettes 

All tho varieties of tho Quartz are of the same 
composition and have the same properties The 
difference of color m tho specimens gives us the 
different names The whole family of Quartz may ^ 
be classed under threo beads — 

The Vitreous — or transparent 
The Besmous — or opaqne 
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The Jaspe.y-or the sp— possessed o£ the 
dull color and opacity of the Ja p ^ 

TheMlo^ing ; ‘the 

The Book Crystal, ( Caim-gorm, 

Amethyst. «=f “\eing found in the 

(so-called, on accoun “ also called the 

Cairn-gorm mountains o 

We/o»^»p the 

The Ohrysophrase ^ ,eenish layer) ; 

Onyx (with a blackish, 

the Sardonyx (having '®‘ ’ . ^ jej) and Carnelian 

layers); tiio ^ard (of a Chalcedony (of a 

(red. white and y««^'/lusl. color): the 
greyish, or »i'^y-'^'‘f,H;mate stripes of white 
Chalceydonyx (^"'"^^tone (or Moko-stone, ■ con- 

and grey) ; ttdri^ 

taining infiltrated appearance of contain 

and iron, which . jj,a plasma (of a grass or 

vegetable remain ). apecks ; 

olive-grecn color, colors,; and the Quartz 

the Agate (of 

Cat’s-eye. . ja/onP Class: 

„d .mien, black and brown): 
Tnn Jasper tyrll^^, jiaiotrope (of a dark-green 
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THE ROCK CRYSTAL. 

2?11ANSIiATION. 

445. The Rock Crystal is produced in Kalinga, 
Magadha, and the Malaya and Himalaya Mount- 
aius Its properties I shall now describe. 

^46, A Eock Crystal is sometunes white like the 
conch or the lotus, — sometimes it is yellow like the 
^yonuha flower. When fresh, it is dazzling like 
the diamond. 

447 A man who wears a sterling Rock Crystal 
set on gold, acquires success in life. 
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Teaksiation 

448-449. A good Keck Crystal is an infelHWe 

remedy in all eases of po« mid an^ 

like iL leopard. «(aneigkt footed 
elepbant. tbe lion and tbc Lger. cannot approach 

"Lr-ft nentrahses snake, rat, and scorpion 

poisons, and the wearer need never fear drown.n,. 

colored, cloud like, rough, yellow, 

451. A nross-colored. 
dull, dirty and discolored Rook l.ry 
ties shun from a distance 

’sj*/4pr * 

), ^ ,^.^8 wittm 

IS®"! 

viPrsm , 
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THE ROCK CRYSTAL. 

lis Propei'ties. 

^I^HE color of tbo Rock Crystal varies from 
^3 '^ T7liite, to greyish 'irhifce, yellotr vliite, 

yellomsb-broiTfl, clove-bro^rn and black. This 
stone sometimes contains a misture of mica, rutilo, 
tourmaline, topaz, chlorite, &c., and. in some speci- 
mens possesses a cavity containing water with an 
air-bubble in it, wbicb moves as the stono is turned. 
There arc some pieces of this nature coming from 
Madagascar, which emit a smell like that of burnt 
oil when subjected to friction. 

Where found 

Tbis stono is found in numerous places, among 
which may be mentioned, several places in Ireland, 
Scotland, Tranco, Hungary, India, Cojlon, Brazil, 
Canada, Australia. 

Ciiiting and I^ngraiing, 

The Rock Crj’stal is cut on a copper wheel by 
means of emery and polished with tripoli. It is 
generally cut in the form of a brilliant, rose or 
table. Splinter of Diamond is u^cd, in case it is 
required to be drilled. Diamond-pou dor is neces- 
sary for engraving, and soinclinies a device is etched 
on tho stono with fluoric acid. Aniong«t llio 
engravings on the Rock-cra'stal, may be mentioned, 
“the contest between Hercules and .iVntrcus” 
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— Satyreius In 

and an image ot Arsi of 7 X 3^ 

Hie BritisU Mnsci™ ,„g,oved tbe 

in dies in dimension, P 
Crucifixion " 

The Rod Crystal as knoxon to the Ancents 
Its Uses 

, i„ fnown to the ancient 

This stone was extensive y ^^Ung cvhn- 

nations The “l^stiis mentions that 

dere, soarabsei, &o ^pi,_v says, that it was 

It was selected foi seals Its namo 

Tery largely used for ease ^ signified 

(derived fiom the thought it to he ico con- 

" IOC,” and the Anom ^„iy to 

gealedhy intense cold, an 1 them nould 

found in the f"*®" ^ t jieat lest it should melt 
not even expose i » = possessed a pair 

The Emperor Ner” jm broke asunder, 

of beautiful Crjat^' of the 
out of jealousy Empress L.via gave to 
loss of his kmg‘*"“ of Crystil, neighing 

the Capitol of used tbe Crjstal balls 

BOlbs The out sores On account 

OS lenses, m order ^ tl,i, stone 

of its baldness spectacles and is 

isuscd for ,|o°,,cl.bh The natiics of India 
tbon known as goblets Ac , of very 

i hollow It a often cover tlicm in bcauti- 

i .leat thinness 
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ful ornamentation The Chinese use zt for the 
same purpose The Japanese cut it into largo 
round balls, which are said to be used for coohng 
the hands The Indians believe the Crystal to bo 
the mother or external husk of the Diamond — call 
mg the Diamond, the npe, and the Crystal, the 1 
unripe Diamond | 


Its Price Imitations 

The price depends upon the quality and sizo 
required for particular purposes Those, for instance, 
that suit for lenses vary from 2^ to 15^ per pound 
avoirdupois, but those of a larger size, intended for 
cups, dishes, &o, and the execution of nhicb is 
attended with considerable time and risk, fetch a 
very great price Tho green, pink and various 
other colored beads, which arc sold in Switzerland 
and Germany, are made of oiystals colored, by being 
exposed to heat and put to various chemical solu- 
tions The sudden change of temperature causes 
the Crystal to crack all over,and the solution easily 
enters tho pores of this stone, and to the naked 
ej 0 gives it the appearance of being colored through 
out The Rod Crystal is used for rings, pms, ear- 
rings, seals, caskets, &c , and specimens of these, 
found in private hands, arc still highly valued, 
though the glass mutations and tho ahundaut supply 
from Madagascar, ha>o considerably lessoned its 
price Strass or paste is often sold for Crystal (when 
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pure and free from mr- n * j^ht and inferior 

easily made out by Us greater xvei. 

Lardness. 

Manelltm atid UedtciM^ ^ 

In tlio middle Ages. virtue of betmy- 

lio an enemy to poison an mto P'O 

ing its pmsenee eitber 

becoming obsouied. . ,_ „ diam 

-r^ -r-w.. - c,Tl1lf>re 


icj. -•/ _«Sbow Stone 

^ T'hc faino'^ ..^pfpr. '^as 

becoming obsouied. j ghes in , ^ould 

Dr. Dee, a spUere f “ p^pcities. 
known to possess “ ° it fut“rt the 

show to those that still be 

distant persons. Oijstu’’ dysentery. 

British Muse,^.j;;;,,fg„ remedy 

with wme, was ^ j^d it “f ? mentions, that 

Orpheus vecomme jiarbodns 

diseases of the ^ ndaed * , j; „ would givo 

Crystal powdered uu^„,noi^„ „f 

and boney,) i^ ®“?’^allay tbe thirst of fever, 
them an a .opposed to ? patients. 

Crystal wem ="P„^o„g«o of the P 

itheldasumt^* _ 

t various sires p^vato 

pubboWt- Tho finest 
anttO\ in x 

colleet'U”" 
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‘ Tnn ROCK CR\ATAL 

work m Eock Crystal m oxjstcnco, is said to be an 
urn, 9 mokes m diameter, 9 inches high, and this, 
together trith the pedestal, is made of one entire 
piece The upper part contains a representation of 
Noah asleep, his ehild.en holding a covering, and a 
woman heanng in her hands a basket of finlt This 
urn he onged to the rreneh Cronn, and was, at the 

9 “" f one of 1791. estimated at mor? 

than 1,000,000 francs 


